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PROCEEDINGS OF SIXTY-SECOND MEETING: SESSION AT PHILADELPHIA, 


é Ree Sixty-second session of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was held in Philadelphia, during the 
week of the Christmas holidays, the general 
meeting opening Wednesday, December 27, 
1911, in the large audience hall of the 
William Penn High School for a three days 
session. The Walton Hotel was the official 
headquarters. Some twenty-five hundred 
members were enrolled. The attendance at 
the sessions was large. The programme 
was excellent, save that more time might 
‘ have been allowed for discussion—but this 
is a remark that is always in order. Presi- 
dent Robbins was indefatigable during the 
past year in his efforts to make the pro- 
gramme and attendance at this great meet- 
ing worthy of the place and the occasion. 
He is to be heartily congratulated upon the 
tesult of his zealous and untiring effort. 
Departments and Round Tables had their 
programmes. It was the thirty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Department of City and 
Borough Superintendents, the tenth annual 
meeting of the Department of County 
Superintendents, the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the High School department, and 
the first annual conference of the College 
and Normal School department, the Un- 
graded School department, and the Graded 
School department. The Child Study 
round table, Nature Study round table and 
the Manual Training round table also held 
their annual sessions. 

The Executive Committee at their recent 
meeting in Harrisburg directed that the 
reports of proceedings of the several de- 
partments and round tables should be pre- 
pared for publication in The Journal, and 
in the usual pamphlet Report of proceed- 
ings, by their respective officers. 





There was a very interesting exhibition 
of manual training work in the William 
Penn High School. The exhibit included 
work from the Central, Northeast and 
Southern Manual Training Schools, the 
objects shown including metal work, car- 
pentry and joinery, tinsmithing, blacksmith- 
ing and wood carving. Mechanical and 
free-hand drawings were also displayed, 
with designs in tapestry and dresses and 
specimens of needlework. There was also 
a large department devoted to elementary 
manual training, the work of pupils in 
elementary schools. This included a num- 
ber of attractive and useful articles, such 
as kitchen and household utensils made of 
wood, clothes trees, parquetry work, raffia 
work and basket making. Long tables in 
the hallways were laden with an assortment 
of utensils, sleds, cabinets and ingeniously 
devised household helps. A small piano, 
with its full complement of ivory keys and 
strings, together with a highly polished 
mahogany serving table, stood in the as- 
sembly room and were favorably com- 
mented upon. Both were the work of.a 
one-armed boy, fifteen years of age. One 
feature of this exhibition and the chief 
attraction was a wireless telegraph appa- 
ratus made entirely by students of the 
Northeast Manual Training School and 
operated by a member of the senior class. 
The Central. Manual Trainine School had 
an exhibit of delicately carved and polished 
woodwork, turned wood and stencils, to- 
gether with ornamental ironwork, including 
fancy parlor lamps and umbrella holders. 
The Girls’ Commercial High School ex- 
hibited cleverly executed designs of tapes- 
try, fancy silk and linen dressing gowns 
and wicker sewing baskets. A department 
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devoted to household economics showed the 
steps in home-making as it is taught in the 
public schools to embryo housekeepers ; dis- 
played the charts whereby they distinguish 
cuts of meat and took them through the 
various stages up to the art of invalid 
cookery. 

A large number of invited guests were 
present on Tuesday evening, at a delight- 
ful reception, in Room 629, City Hall, 
tendered by the Department of Public In- 
struction of Philadelphia, to the State Board 
of Education. The members of this body 
are: Martin G. Brumbaugh, of Philadelphia; 
David B. Oliver, of Pittsburgh; George M. 
Philips, of West Chester; John S. Rilling, 
of Erie; William Lauder, of Riddlesburg ; 
James M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, and 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Harrisburg. The 
secretary of the board is J. George Becht. 
Among those who attended the reception 
were the members of the local Board of 
Education, Judges of the Court, the super- 
intendents of schools of various cities and 
counties of Pennsylvania, the borough 
superintendents, the principals of the State 
normal schools and the principals of the 
high schools of Philadelphia. 

A reception and tea were given on Thurs- 
day afternoon to the State Educational As- 
sociation by Provost Edgar F. Smith and 
vice-Provost Josiah H. Penniman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The ladies in 
the receiving line were: Mmes, J. B. Mc- 
Master, S. G. Dixon, Edgar Marburg, G. 
A. Piersol, H. B. Pancoast, Felix Schell- 
ing, A. Duncan Yocum and Miss Ames. 
The tea was held in the auditorium of 
Houston Hall, which was decorated with 
palms for the occasion. Graduate students 
of the University showed the visitors about 
the campus early in the afternoon. Some 
of the most prominent educators of the 
State were present, among them representa- 
tives of Lehigh, Lafayette, State College, 
University of Pittsburgh and the various 
State normal schools, County and city 
superintendents were also in attendance. 

The members of the Association were 
also entertained on Wednesday by the 
Schoolmen’s Club, and on Thursday evening, 
after the address of Dr. White, in the 
gymnasium of the William Penn High 
School. The superintendents and teachers 
of Philadelphia spared no effort for the 

- entertainment of their guests. The weather 
was good, and everybody enjoyed this holi- 
day trip to the City of Brotherly Love. 

The first of the general sessions was 
called to order by Dr. Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, First Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, at 2 o’clock, Wednesday, December 
27th, in the fine atiditorium of the William 
Penn High School. The devotional exer- 
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cises were led by Rev. Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell, President of Temple College, 
Philadelphia, after which there was music 
by pupils of the public schools. Two of 
these young people sang a duet from “Il 
Trovatore” in a manner very unusual for 
their age, and with promise of greater 
things to come. 

Dr. Herrick spoke briefly of the legisla- 
tion enacted since the meeting held at Har- 
risburg last year. He endorsed the New 
School Code earnestly, believing that it will 
greatly benefit the educational system of 
Pennsylvania. “The time has not yet 
arrived,” he said, “ to give a satisfactory or 
final judgment on the school code, but as 
chairman of the Educational Council I feel 
confident in expressing the indebtedness of 
the educational interests of the State to the 
Commission which formulated this Code 
and stood back of it in its consideration by 
the Legislature. It may have defects in its 
minor features, but in its entirety I believe 
that its enactment marked a decided step 
forward in our educational development. 
Four years of painstaking and unremitting 
labor were put into the preparation of the 
code by the Commission which framed it, 
and while the task set for these men was an 
exceedingly exacting one, the Commission 
accomplished such a result as to earn for 
its members an expression of high appre- 
ciation.” He went on to say that the Code 
would establish firmer relations between 
local and central controlling factors and 
would make the work of schools in Penn- 
sylvania more uniform. He then gave 
pleasant introduction to the audience of 
the gentlemen who made the addresses of 
welcome on behalf of Philadelphia, and 
those making response to the same. Mayor 
Blankenburg, Superintendent Brumbaugh 
and Judge Beeber spoke for the city, and 
State Superintendent Schaeffer and Dr. 
McCaskey, in reply, for the Association. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME, 


The first address of welcome was de- 
livered by His Honor, Rudolph Blanken- 
burg, Mayor of Philadelphia, who spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
On behalf of the City of Philadelphia I 
extend to you a most hearty welcome. 
do not know that it could be the privilege 
of the Mayor of Philadelphia to welcome 
to this city any body of men and women 
equal in importance to the welfare of the 
community to the body assembled here this 
afternoon. Those of us who know what 
education means certainly appreciate the 
presence of such a body in this beautiful 
school building. 

We may well be proud of the educational 
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institutions of our Country, our State and 
our City; and speaking of our State I see 
here Supt. Schaeffer, well known to all of 
ou, and also the Superintendent of the 

hiladelphia schools, Dr. Brumbaugh, who 
also is known to you whether you live in 
the city or anywhere within the boundaries 
of Pennsylvania. It seems remarkable 
that both these gentlemen and myself 
should be of German extraction. There is 
only one difference between us, They are 
decendants of the Pilgrim Fathers and I 
am a Pilgrim Father myself. I hope that 
they will show me great respect even if I 
did arrive 200 or 300 years after their 
ancestors. 

I recently read an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly written by a Jewish woman who 
came here a few years ago, landing in 
Boston. The article was entitled “An 
American Miracle.” When she landed in 
this country she knew no word of English, 
and in the article she describes what the 
American schools did for herself and her 
children. Really and truly this may be 
called a miracle, and you are all instru- 
mental in bringing about this miracle—the 
envy of the world. 

Education underlies our whole scheme of 
government. You who educate our chil- 
dren are not as highly appreciated as you 
should be, especially in the matter of com- 
pensation. You ought to be paid as much 
and more than the members of any other 
profession. 

I have already addressed one audience 
today, and I have a great deal to do; so I 
will conclude by again welcoming you to 
the City of Philadelphia, and hope that your 
debates may be of profit to all concerned— 
to the fathers and mothers, the children and 
yourselves. The hospitality of the City of 
Philadelphia is extended to you while you 
stay with us, 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Schools, spoke 
pleasantly as follows, from the platform of 
the first school building erected under his 
administration : 

It is not necessary for me to extend the 


. hospitality of the City to you after it has 


been tendered to you so cordially by the 
Mayor. It is my pleasant function to 
second in my earlier Dutch way his modern 
German we Aasesig 

I have felt that it would be of advantage 
to the teachers of Philadelphia if we could 
gather here more frequently in this great 
city of the Commonwealth to hold our 
annual conferences. It was with this in 
mind that a year ago we gave the invita- 
tion and you accepted it. I am sorry that 
we have not clearer skies and cleaner 
streets, but that will correct itself if you 





linger with us long enough. You will not 
forget that the City of Philadelphia, now 
about 225 years old, has always been an 
educational center of importance not only 
to its own people but also to the entire 
country. It was here the first pedagogical 
treatise in America was issued from the 
press of Christopher Sower in 1770. And 
from that time on we have had a profes- 
sional history which is the pride and in- 
spiration of our people. We want you to 
come in touch with the fine traditions of 
the city of William Penn. Also, almost a 
generation before the State had any school 
legislation, Philadelphia had established a 
school system of her own as early as 1819, 
crowning this achievement with a high 
school which still stands nearby. You are 
in an atmosphere of educational traditions 
and surrounded with educational history 
of no mean proportions. I know that while 
you are in the city you will be happy be- 
cause all who come here interested in a 
worthy enterprise always find joy and peace 
to their souls. Let me emphasize again 
what was so well said by Mayor Blanken- 
burg—the welcome of Philadelphia to the 
teachers of the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth. 


The Association was welcomed on the 
part of the Board of Education by Judge 
og Beeber, of the Circuit Court, who 
said: 

You may have some idea of the extent 
and warmth of the welcome extended to 
you if you stop to reflect that it takes three 
persons to give it to you. The Mayor, as 
was fitting and proper in the titular head 
of the City, extended a hearty welcome to 
you; failing, however, to extend what is 
regarded as the highest compliment to a 
stranger in the city—the Mayor failed to 
mention that he had on his desk a pack of 
police cards for the gentlemen. These give 
carte blanche to the holder to--observe the 
law with circumspection. If you should 
arrive in a situation where you enter into 
an angry debate with a policeman, you win 
if you show your card. 

The Board which I temporarily represent 
is the Board of Education recently con- 
stituted under the last Act of Assembly on 
Education in Pennsylvania. It was thought 
well that some one should bear the greet- 
ings of that body to this Association, with 
its members from every county in the 
State. Locally we are engaged in the at- 
tempt to adjust the machinery of our organ- 
ization to the greater one existing in the 
entire State, whose head is Dr. Schaeffer. 
This is a particularly pleasant labor because 
it brings one into intimate association with 
the finest class of intellectual and broad- 
minded citizens. It is an honor to stand on 
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this platform and look into the faces of 
men and women from all parts of the State 
whose lives are devoted to the uplifting of 
the citizens of the Commonwealth, I 
know of no profession whose members can 
say with more assurance, as the race draws 
to a close: “I have finished the course. 
Nunc dimittis.” 

The teachers of this State are the most 
important association in the State. If any 
one thing is accepted as a truism it is that 
government adminstered by the governed 
themselves is based on the assumption of 
the truth of the proposition that no properly 
educated man will do anything to impede 
the progress of humanity. Your work lies 
at the basis of our plan of government. If 
our ideal is to be successful it will be be- 
cause you take the tender minds of the 
children, still impressible, and direct them 
along the paths of honor and achievement. 
For that reason the vocation of teaching is 
unsurpassed in importance and influence. 
Therefore, representing the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Philadelphia, I wish 
once more to extend to you a most hearty 
welcome. May you enjoy every hour of 


your visit, and depart firmly convinced that 
the only place to hold an educational meet- 
ing in this State is the City of Philadelphia. 


RESPONSES TO WELCOME. 


Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was the first to re- 
spond on behalf of the Association to the 
hearty words of welcome which had just 
been spoken. He said: 

I wish to assure the distinguished Mayor, 
the equally distinguished Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Schools and the repre- 
sentative of the Board of Education that 
their words of welcome strike a responsive 
chord in our hearts. In accepting the wel- 
come of the Mayor and the visiting teach- 
ers I wish to assure him that he need not 
increase the police force during our stay 
in Philadelphia. We claim that the teach- 
ers who can keep a million and a quarter 
of children in order, contribute in no small 
degree to the maintenance of law and order 
throughout the Commonwealth. So suc- 
cessful has the modern teacher been in 
making the school the place to which the 
children best like to go, that the teachers 
have ceased to be birch-wielders, as they 
once were in days not so far distant but 
that some can vividly remember them. The 
improvement in the discipline is one of the 
signs of the educational progress of the age 
in which we live. The building in which 
we have assembled is another evidence of 
the progress which Pennsylvania has been 
making. Some years ago while visiting 
schools in Pittsburgh, I asked the superin- 
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tendent whether the building which we were 
about to enter was a jail or a factory. He 
replied: “ When Horace Mann visited this 
building, he pronounced it the finest build- 
ing for elementary schools to be found in 
the United States. When the Mosely Com- 
mission visited Pittsburgh and got their first 
glimpse of the ‘Friendship School,’ one 
of them asked whether it was a State 
Capitol.” I can well remember when Asa 
Packer gave half a million to found Lehigh 
University—up to that time the largest gift 
for higher education made by one man at 
one time in the world’s history. The other 
day Andrew Carnegie made a gift of 
twenty-five millions for higher education. 
The first building of Lehigh University was 
pronounced the finest school building in the 
whole world outside of Paris. To-day we 
have township high schools which in point 
of heating, lighting, seating, ventilation 
and sanitation far surpass the first building 
of Lehigh University. This William Penn 
High School surpasses in its equipment and 
adaptation for school purposes the wildest 
nineteenth-century dreams of the most 
ardent friends of popular education. 

There was a time when a single hotel 
sufficed to accommodate the teachers in at- 
tendance at a State Meeting. Now we stop 
at the best hotels and pay rates such as 
only teachers can pay, namely, reduced 
rates. So much afraid of a crowd were 
the teachers of Philadelphia that many of 
them paid’ the enrolment fee and then re- 
mained at home for fear that their rural 
friends might be crowded out of a com- 
fortable seat. 

We have heard that Philadelphia is a 
city of homes, of marble fronts, of marvel- 
ous business establishments and of wonder- 
ful educational facilities, possessing a high 
school that confers A.B. at the end of its 
four-year course and a University that 
draws from foreign lands more students 
than Yale, Harvard or any other university 
in America. In this city of homes we 
expect to feel at home during the next 
three days and whilst our attention is 
riveted upon educational problems, we shall 
not forget your welcome, your hospitality 
and your efforts to make our stay pleasant, 
profitable and in every way worth while the 
time and expense involved in attending the 
Pennsylvania Educational Association. 


FIRST MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1855. 


Dr. J. P. McCaskey, who has been the 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Assoctiation for more than forty 
years, is the oldest member of this organi- 
zation now living. He was drafted unex- 
pectedly—in the absence of the man named 
on the. programme—for a speech at the 
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opening session on the old times and some 
of the old men, as follows: 


Gentlemen: We thank you heartily for your 
cordial welcome and your words of cheer. It 
has been my privilege, now four times, to hear 
the welcome of Philadelphia to the teachers 
of the State. The first time I was a boy of 
eighteen, the last time, to-day, a boy of sev- 
enty-four—younger or older, I hardly know 
which. In 1855, when this Association was 
but three years old—it is now nearly three- 
score—we met here in midwinter, during the 
Christmas holidays, fifty-six years ago. Then 
there were neither superintendents of schools 
nor normal schools. William VanLear Davis, 
a college man and a lawyer of ability, who spent 
the last years of his life in teaching, was our 
president, He was principal of the Boys’ High 
School, of Lancaster. It was my first year 
in the work, and I had the good fortune to be 
one of his assistants in that school. I had been 
under him for two years as a pupil. In 1901 
Dr. John S. Stahr, president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, was the presiding officer. 
In 1872, our second meeting here, Hon. Henry 
Houck, of Lebanon, a gentleman known to 
almost everybody in the State who is inter- 
ested in the public schools, was president, and 
again to-day we have another good man from 
Lebanon to direct the proceedings of this con- 
vention. It is an interesting fact that all the 
presidents at these four meetings in Philadel- 
phia have been from Lebanon and Lancaster. 

Not many who were enrolled at the meet- 
ing in 1855 are now living. It may be that I 
am the only one of them who is here to-day. 
Among those who took part in the proceed- 
ings then were Andrew G. Curtin our distin- 
guished war Governor of a few years later; 
Hon. Henry C. Hickok, our first Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, an earnest, elo- 
quent and enthusiastic school man, whose good 
sense in school affairs was his leading charac- 
teristic; and Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, who 
never tausht school a day in his life, but who, 
“called” to his great work, did more for the 
cause of general education than any other 
man in our history—the man who organized 
our school system under the law of 1834, 
started The School Journal on faith sixty 
years ago, wrote the Normal School law, or- 
ganized the Soldiers’ Orphan School system, 
and gave new life to the Pennsylvania State 
College as its president when it seemed about 
to close its doors. For the last thirty years 

of his useful life Dr. Burrowes was the Nes- 
‘ tor of our educational councils in Pennsyl- 
va 


nia. 

I don’t know but the best thing I got out 
of that meeting in 1855—I was a youngster 
then—was my introduction to William Shakes- 
peare, for I then saw Edwin Forrest in the 
tole of “ Macbeth” at the old Walnut Street 


Theatre. It was a memorable night. Some 
years after I got into the habit of running 
down here after school hours on Friday— 
only a two hours’ ride—and going back at 
midnight on Saturday, after a succession of 
three good plays, concerts, operas, lectures— 
what not?—that it seemed best to see or hear, 
or both. This was my university for probably 
twenty-five years. But I was always at church 
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on Sunday morning just the same. I studied 
Shakespeare less from the page than from the 
stage, and what teachers were Forrest and 
Booth and Davenport and Irving and Salvini, 
Adelaide Neilson, Ellen Terry, and many 
another of the old-time artists, as Joe Jeffer- 
son, John Owens, Charlotte Cushman! The 
list is very long. It was time and money 
well spent, and it began at that meeting 
fifty-six years ago. 

In 1855 Penn Square was an open area by 
which we passed up and down; there was no 
Broad Street Station, no Masonic Temple; 
market houses stood in the middle of Market 
street; "busses ran, you pulled a strap and 
passed your fare up through a little round hole 
to the driver; and a freight depot stood where 
now is the palatial building recently erected by 
John Wanamaker. The trolley car has taken 
the place of the omnibus. The greatest muni- 
cipal building in the world now covers that 
open. square, from whose sixth-story at the 
informal reception to the State Board of Edu- 
cation last night we looked for a mile up 
Broad street upon one of the most brilliant and 
beautiful sights the world can show. The 
rain was falling; the solid street was gone; 
a bright water surface had taken its place, 
suggesting the depths of some grand canal 
in Venice, but more wonderful in the gleam 
and glow, the supernal splendor, of its long 
rows of arc lights than any that Venice ever 
knew. To describe worthily the unearthly 
beauty of the scene one needs the pen of 
John of Patmos. And this is but another of 
the contrasts between the old and the new. 

When that meeting was held in 1855, Hon. 
Samuel Breck, the man who wrote the orig- 
inal common school law of 1834 and had it 
passed by the Legislature, was living in Phil- 
adelphia, interested in the parish school of the 
Episcopal Church to which he belonged, and 
in the Blind Asylum, then on Race street, one 
of whose attractive concerts was attended by 
many members of the Teachers’ Association 
then in session. Mr, Breck lived to lead the 
cheering on that asylum platform during the 
Civil War, when the news of Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg electrified the North and victory 
was in the air. 

The first meeting of this Association that 
was held in Lancaster in 1853 attracted me. 
A noted teacher of Philadelphia, John H. 
Brown, was president. I was on the farm 
that year, but had read of the men who were 
to be there, and I went into town for three 
days, to see and hear them. Then I was at 
Pittsburgh in the summer of 1855, here in the 
winter of ’55, at Williamsport in the summer 
of 1856, and at Harrisburg at the midwinter 
meeting of that year. From Williamsnort 
in 1856, we came down to Marysville, near 
Harrisburg, a distance of about eighty-six 
miles by the canal, in a packet boat. The 
Northern Central Railroad had not yet been 
opened. Since 1866 it has been my 
fortune to be present at all the meetings of 
this body, and I have put through the press 
every report of its proceedings since that time. 

Hickok, Curtin, Burrowes! They were all 
far-sighted, earnest, eloquent men. They saw 
the splendid vision. If they could stand with 
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us to-day upon this floor, how they would 
thrill this audience with the contrast between 
Then and Now—their dream, its realization in 
part, and the splendid promise of the future 
opening before us! 

What do we not owe to these pioneers in 
the field of general education? But other 
men who have succeeded them are with us 
as earnest as themselves. Instead of Henry 
C. Hickok and Andrew G. Curtin we nave 
Martin G. Brumbaugh and Samuel Hamilton. 
Instead of President Allen, of Girard College, 
whom I remember well at that early meeting, 
we have President Herrick. Instead of 
Thomas H. Burrowes we have Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, whom we ail recognize as one of 
the most earnest, most practical, most eminent 
educators in the land; and instead of the era 
of patchwork school legislation, made neces- 
sary by the onward growth of our school sys- 
tem, and essential in its day, we have passed 
into the greater era of the New School Code, 
with its large promise of better things. We 
older men look back with a sort of wistful 
interest to the past, but forward no less with 
confident assurance to the new era that has 
opened before the Common Schools of Penn- 
sylvania. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


President F. W. Robbins, of Lebanon, 
was introduced to the Association by Dr. 
Herrick, and read the following address on 
the subject of 


SHORTENING THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


In this country the high school course of 
study is almost invariably four years. In 
most boroughs and cities the elementary course 
extends over a period of either eight or nine 
years. The State course of study for town- 
ships and boroughs, recently issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction, includes 
an elementary course of eight years, and a 
high school course of four years. And it may 
be fairly assumed that this is a standard 
course, at least for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A study of our courses of study shows 
that they are in a state of continual change 


not only as to material and method but also. 


as to length and relative time. For several 
years there has been a feeling among educa- 
tional men that the elementary course in our 
schools is too long, and the separation of the 
twelve-year course into two periods of six 
years each has been advocated. Within the 
past two years several cities have adopted 
courses of study including an elementary 
course of six years, a junior high school of 
three years, and an advanced high school of 
three years; among them Berkeley, California, 
and Columbus, Ohio. The Educational De- 
partment of the State of New York has lately 
recommended an elementary course of six 
years, with two additional years introductory 
to the high school, and four years high school. 

There is no doubt that the changes above 
recommended will better-conditions in schools 
in some directions. More children will com- 
plete the high school course, differentiation of 
studies will begin earlier, and better teaching 
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will result. But the total length of school 
time has not been changed. Another change 
has been suggested—that of shortening the 
course to eleven years—seven years elementary 
and four years high school; but it has not 
been widely adopted. And any attempt to 
shorten the elementary course even as much 
as one year raises at least three important 
questions: 

_ 1. Ought the time required for the comple- 
tion of the elementary course of study be 
reduced to seven years? 

2. Can the elementary course be shortened 
one year without omitting any essentials of 
the material, or without diminishing its edu- 
cational value to the pupil? 

3. By what means can this reduction of 
time be accomplished? 

Now, as a matter of national pride, if for 
no other reason, the elementary course should 
be shortened at least one year. In many for- 
eign countries the elementary schools include 
a system of education which is concluded at 
twelve or thirteen years of age. It is said that 
the United States is almost the only consid- 
erable nation that prolongs its system of ele- 
mentary education to eight or nine years; and 
not only is the course two years longer, but is 
no more thorough than in most foreign coun- 
tries. Thus, we devote about twice as much 
time to the study of English as the Germans 
do to the study of their language and obtain 
poorer results. 

We owe a shorter elementary course to the 
great body of children who, under the present 
eight or nine-year course, never enter the 
high school, nor do they expect to do so. 
The average age of entrance to the high 
school is about fifteen years. At present, the 
act regulating the employment of children in 
Pennsylvania requires all children to remain 
in school until they reach the age of four- 
teen. Hence, if children enter the high school 
at twelve or thirteen, as they should under a 
seven-year elementary course, they will have 
at least one or two years in the high school 
before an employment certificate can be 
granted. With one or two years of the course 
completed sacrifices both by parents and chil- 
dren are often made to finish the high school 
course. But even for those who do not re- 
main to graduate it means a new outlook on 
life. For boys, especially, it means clean col- 
lars, hair combed, a more erect walk, self- 
control, and the development of manliness 
and ambition. They are now a part of the 
high school, and they mean to sustain its rep- 
utation. One of the saddest features of our 
public schools is that of youths of fifteen and 
sixteen years of age of average intelligence in 
our grammar schools, without hope or ambi- 
tion, wasting time, and losing in mental power 
and grasp with each additional year. If it is 
to properly fulfil its mission in the school 
system, a greater number of boys and girls 
must get into the high school. 

A shortening of the elementary course will 
have two important effects on high school 
attendance. In a brief period of time the 
number attending will be doubled and the pro- 
portion of the number of boys to the number 
of girls will be much greater than under 
a long elementary course. In the bor- 
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ough of Bethlehem under an éleven-year 
course the number of boys has equaled or ex- 
ceeded the number of girls in every class in 
the high school for the last seven or eight 
years and the number of students has almost 
doubled in that time. In the city of Reading 
the high school more than doubled, upon the 
reduction of the elementary course by two 
years, and after the course was changed, the 
increase in the number of boys was twenty- 
_ per cent. greater than in the number of 
girls. 

For those whose school life ends with the 
high school, the term in years should be 
shortened. Children who enter the high 
school at twelve or thirteen should graduate 
at sixteen or seventeen. Sixteen years is 
about the age when banks, stores, and indus- 
tries wish to take boys. “It is an age when 
they can easily adapt themselves to the duties 
required of them,” says Dr. Snedden. Be- 
sides, boys entering upon their apprenticeship 
at that age will have a fair earning capacity 
at twenty-one, and will have completed their 
term of apprenticeship. Several examples 
can be given of boys who, having graduated 
from an eleven-year course at the age of six- 
teen. and seventeen, were earning from $600 
to $900 a year at the age of twenty-one, and 
were in the way of further promotion. 

We owe it to those high school students 
who expect to take both a college course and 
a professional course, or either, to have them 
begin their higher education at sixteen or sev- 
enteen. In Germany students enter the Nor- 
mal School from the Middle School at fifteen 
for a six-year course, and are ready for their 
life work at twenty-one. In our own coun- 
try a young man graduates from high school 
at eighteen, spends four years in college, four 

‘years more at a medical school, and two addi- 
tional years in hospital practice. He has 
spent half his normal expectation of life in 
preparation. Dr. Schaeffer is authority for 
the statement that about forty vocations—the 
best paying ones—require at least the comple- 
tion of a four-year high school course. In 
most of them a college preparation is advis- 
able, and in some compulsory. The result is 
that the student who desires professional 
training must prolong his course “to an un- 
usual if not an unreasonable, length, and this 
long course is largely due to the present or- 
ganization of our elementary and. high 
schools.” In its final analysis the school should 
be a time- and labor-saving device. School 
life is but a small span of one’s educational 
life. Yet, as a matter of fact, for several 
years school time has been gradually but stead- 
lly encroaching on life-time. Students no 
longer graduate from colleges at seventeen, 
eighteen and nineteen, as did Bancroft, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Webster, and many others 
two generations ago. And yet in our expe- 
tience, almost without exception, those of our 
high school graduates, who have entered col- 
ege between the age of fifteen and one-half 
and sixteen years, have made the best records 
both in college and after graduation. 

t is no argument to say that children of 
twelve and thirteen are too immature for high 
school work. Relatively speaking, high 
schools as well as other educational institutions 
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should start with immaturity and end with ma- 
turity. They should include the dawn of adol- 
escence as well as the period of adolescence. 
In reply to an educational inquiry in France a 
year or two ago, there was general agreement 
that the education of adolescents should not 
be imposed upon the teachers of ordinary ele- 
mentary schools. In high schools the younger 
and less mature classes sometimes do the 
better work. Thus of two classes in begin- 
ning Latin under the same teacher, and all 
other conditions the same, except that the one 
class had been in school one year longer and 
averaged a full year older, the younger class 
did the better work throughout the year. 
Elementary algebra and the natural sciences 
are less difficult than some branches of study 
in the grades, and are attacked with eagerness 
and enthusiasm after so many humdrum years 
in arithmetic and English grammar. It is 
said that at fifteen years of age the capacity 
of the human mind to grasp, organize and 
reason is at its maximum. If true, at this 
stage of his school life, it would seem more 
rational to have the child in the third of the 
high school than in the first year. Moreover, 
the work of the high school should be pre- 
sented in a manner suited to the development 
of the student, although it should be high 
school work in name and character. 

Generally speaking the proportion of men 
to women teachers is greater in high schools 
than in the grades and, also, high school 
teachers are more likely to be especially 
trained for teaching the different branches 
than grammar school teachers. Now we owe 
it to the school children to place them under 
these more favorable conditions at an earlier 
age than at present. On account of depart- 
mental teaching it would bring the student 
in contact with several personalities, instead 
of having him associated all day with one 
teacher. Besides, as many children as possi- 
ble, both boys and girls, at some time in their. 
school life should come under the discipline 
and instruction of a man, preferably as late 
in their school life as possible. 

Time and expense are important factors 
when considered in relation to large families 
of limited means. Their children must enter 
the bread-winning ranks as early as possible. 
It is of importance that they should cover as 
much of the field of school education as pos- 
sible. One should no longer hear it said, 
“They expect to leave school in a year or 
two so that it matters little whether they are 
advanced a grade or not.” 

In many school systems there is no close 
relation between the grammar and the high 
school. The end of the eighth or ninth grade 
is regarded as a natural stopping place. There 
should be no such division, but rather a nat- 
ural blending of the grammar school into the 
high school. If children were admitted into 
the high school at an earlier age this sharp 
division would be obliterated, mainly for the 
reason that a larger number of children would 
become a part of the high school. 

There is no doubt that the course can be 
shortened by a year without omitting essen- 
tials in subject-matter or without diminishing 
the educational value of the material. Com- 
missioner Draper, of New York, believes that 
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generally the courses of study are too much 
prolonged, that the grades and the years are 
more than need be, and that often the sub- 
ject-matter is too attenuated. (One is likely 
to imagine that if we shorten the course we 
must impoverish it, or if we enrich the course 
we must add subject-matter to it. A better 
meaning of the term enrichment would be the 
unification of the material with definite ends 
in view. This kind of enrichment might re- 
sult in elimination or substitution, as well as 
in addition, so that enrichment and shortening 
could mean one and the same thing.) 

In many instances the seven-year course has 
been successful. Among others, the expe- 
rience of Superintendents Greenwood of Kan- 
sas City, Phillips of Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Simonson of Hannibal, Missouri, is that 
the work can be done effectually in the ele- 
mentary grades in seven years. Eighty per 
cent. of the children in the Kansas City 
schools complete the course in seven years. 
These children are equally prepared for high 
school or for business. Superintendent Si- 
monson reports an aspiration among pupils of 
the elementary schools to become high school 
students, and a prevention of the tendency to 
drop out even in the primary schools. Super- 
intendent Phillips, after ten years’ experience, 
finds many advantages in the plan, among 
them an increase in the high"school attend- 
ance. 

It has been said that at least one-fifth of the 
time now spent in the elementary grades can 
be saved by the elimination of obsolete or 
worthless subject-matter, by due regard for 
the laws of physical and psychical growth, in 
the arrangement of material, and by more 
expert presentation in the class-room. When 
the three R’s constituted almost the whole of 
the curriculum, it was necessary to teach 
everything between the covers of the book, 
to teach everything on the subject, and to re- 
‘view often in order to occupy the child for 
eight or nine years, much of which even then 
was absolutely useless to him as mental ma- 
terial. It has been said that geography, arith- 
metic and history can be reduced at least one- 
half in bulk without diminishing their educa- 
tional value, and without loss to the pupil. 
We reason fallaciously when we say that if 
a certain time is devoted to’ one branch of 
study, double the time will result in twice the 
efficiency. As a matter of fact excess of time 
given to studies, as penmanship, spelling and 
formal language, leads to dissipation of atten- 
tion, decrease of effort and generally poor 
results. 

But the chief obstacle in the way of a 
change is the force of custom. School author- 
ities and school teachers especially are ultra- 
conservative and prefer not to change the 
‘ course on account of the probable chaos re- 
sulting, as well as the increase in the amount 
of work required to meet new conditions. 
And, indeed, it requires great skill on the part 
of the superintendent to change the length 
of the elementary course without disorganiz- 
ing the whole school system. Even the com- 
munity may oppose it, although the interest of 
the community in the schools is different now 
from what it was a generation ago. Then men 
who planned to follow a profession very often 
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prepared for their profession in the public 
schools. Many of them had been teachers of 
these schools for a longer or shorter time. 
No one dared breathe a word of criticism 
against these schools or the professional men 
(who were of them) were up in arms to de- 
fend them. To-day, however, there is a great 
change going on. The children of these pro- 
fessional men attend private and preparatory 
schools as well as public schools. They grad- 
uate at colleges and universities. Their main 
interest and attachment is to the college. 
They look upon the public schools as only one 
of the institutions which uplift mankind. Con- 
sequently, they are equally interested in asso- 
ciated charities, schools for defectives, play- 
grounds, etc. They demand results for the 
money expended, and thus we see school sys- 
tems examined by experts in order to discover 
whether their affairs are well administered. 
They compute the actual cost to the district 
of children who are retarded. And it is this 
attitude of the community that will make 
changes less difficult in educational affairs now 
than in the past. And it is rather a sad 
commentary on our educational leadership 
that the advances in organization have nearly 
all been forced upon the school by practical 
men from without. 

Medical inspection ought to prove a factor 
in the shortening of the course of study. The 
removal of physical defects as well as pure air 
and good health ought to make the school more 
efficient; and this should mean the accomplish- 
ment of a greater amount of work in less time. 
Separation of the mentally unfit, and the adap- 
tation of the high school course to the pupil’s 
tendencies, will also shorten the time required 
to complete the course. 

The means by which this reduction in the 
time of the course can be accomplished will 
be through superior organization of the school 
system. And superior organization includes 
expert supervision, flexible gradation, expert 
work in the class-room, and selection and 
arrangement of subject-matter. 

Expert supervision must first take into ac- 
count what can reasonably be expected of chil- 
dren who enter the high school at twelve or 
thirteen years of age.- With some modifica- 
tions, the following summary of a report sub- 
mitted by the committee on the Six Year 
High School Course of Study at the N. E. A. 
at Cleveland, in 1908, plans in general terms 
sufficient preparation for high school work. 

Children of twelve or thirteen should have 
the power to get hold of and express the 
thought in simple narrative prose and poetry; 
the ability to spell ninety out of every hun- 
dred words in their home and school vocabu- 
lary; the ability to write legibly and with fair 
rapidity; to compose and write business and 
social letters in conventional form, and_ also 
short descriptions and narratives of simple 
themes appealing to their natural interest, and 
falling within their experience; a thorough 
familiarity with the fundamental operations of 
integers andfractions; the ability to solve ordi- 
nary problems involving common fractions and 
decimals to read and write decimals and inte- 
gers to six places; a fair knowledge of per- 
centage with simple applications to profit and 
loss and to interest; a general knowledge of 
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oceans and continents, their peoples and prod- 
ucts; of one hundred principal cities of the 
world; of the great trade routes; a general 
knowledge of our country’s history, the prin- 
cipal events and their significance. Besides 
the children’s powers of observation, right 
thinking and doing should be directed and de- 
veloped through instruction in drawing, music, 
morals, nature study, literature, and construc- 
tive handwork. 

It will be noticed that these aims are ex- 
pressed in terms of power as well as in terms 
of knowledge, and they are equally valuable 
to the great mass of children who, even then, 
might not enter the high school. 

The present arrangement of our school term 
and intervening vacation periods is altogether 
unscientific. There is a general rush to get 
through with the term’s work and into the long 
summer vacation. A much better distribution 
of the year would be four terms of school, 
each ten weeks in length, with equal vacation 
of three weeks between them. This would 
avoid much of the hurry and bustle now pre- 
vailing in many schools at the close of the 
term. The long summer vacation during 
which children forget so much they have 
learned in school and learn so much outside of 
school that we wish they could forget, would 
then be a thing of the past. It would make 
education the most important business of the 
child’s life. It would result in equally recur- 
ring periods of application and relaxation. 
The divided winter term in rural districts has 


passed away with improved means of com- 
munication; and improved farm machinery has 
lessened the need of the long summer vacation 


even in rural communities. The vacation 
school has paved the way for the summer 
term, and in one city at least in this country 
the schools are in session all the year round. 

The course also must provide for the mental 
differences of children. It has been said that 
the years between fourteen and sixteen are 
generally spent in forgetting everything 
learned in school instead of applying it. We 
must take into account the fact that children 
differ in ability, temperament and special ap- 
titudes. This means that at twelve or thirteen 
years of age courses must be planned to meet 
these differences. Some may pursue and com- 
plete a course with a minimum of academic 
work and others with a maximum. Some 
would complete the course thus arranged in 
regular time, who could never complete the 
course if it were all text-book work. “ Vic- 
tory over things is the office of man,” says 
’ Emerson. Dr. Eliot states that “he has lately 
become convinced that accurate work with 
carpenters’ tools or lathe, or hammer and 
anvil, or piano, or pencil or crayon, or camel’s 
hair brush trains well the same nerves and 
ganglia with which we do what is ordinarily 
called thinking”’ The inspector of schouls, 
Ontario, Canada, recommends a two or three 
years’ vocational course beginning at fourteen, 
for boys industrially inclined, who shall be 
allowed to enter without examination. “God 
has more ways than one of developing human 
intelligence, although formerly people thought 
that God was limited to oné way.” 

The course of study must be carefully and 
intelligently planned so as to utilize every day 
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of the child’s school life to the best advan- 
tage. At present our courses of study are in 
a chaotic condition due to “the retention of 
useless and obsolete material, arithmetica] 
oddities, mechanical map questions,” and the 
introduction of some forms of art due to the 
recent awakening in applied science, and the 
mechanic and industrial arts, creating in a 
sense a new material world. There must be 
a weeding out of the non-essential and obso- 
lete material. While there should be a care- 
ful interlocking of subject-matter from grade 
to grade useless repetition must be avoided. 

The subject-matter must be suited to the 
physical and psychical development of chil- 
dren. Our tendency is to teach subjects to 
children before they are ready to grasp them, 
leading to confusion, discouragemnt, and an 
endless waste of time. Why teach fractions 
to children of the first year in school when 
by waiting until the fourth or fifth year they 
can be grasped quickly and _ intelligently? 
Long division has no place in the course of 
study before the fourth year, and the text in 
geography should be postponed until the fifth 
year, and that of history at least until the sixth 
year. The time so often wasted in the study 
of these subjects in the lower primary grades 
should be devoted to the mastery of reading, 
the tools of number, oral and written expres- 
sion of good English, and the acquisition of 
a taste for literature, and a thirst for knowl- 
edge through actually reading books of liter- 
ature, and of information, in school under the 
teacher; and the information thus given and 
gained in school must be accurate information, 
and it must be in order and properly pro- 
portioned. But, when the subjects of arith- 
metic, grammar, history, and the like are 
taken up, it should be with effort, and nothing 
short of mastery should be accepted. Therein 
lies the difference between study and saun- 
tering, between the trained individual and the 
self-made man. In many instances it is not 
work, but worry due to inability of the child 
to grasp the subject-matter and the consequent 
fear of failure that brings on attacks of ner- 
vousness and leads finally to ill health or per- 
manent breakdowns. Dr, Eliot has shown 
that a good high school graduate can do in 
fifteen hours all the examples in arithmetic 
which the grammar school children in the same 
town do in two years, giving one-fifth of their 
school time to the subject each year. 

There is great waste of time in formal re- 
views. In one city of nine elementary grades, 
the fifth and ninth are review grades. The 
first two or three months in many schools 
are devoted to reviews of the work of the 
preceding year. These courses are so organ- 
ized on the assumption that reviewing leads 
to thoroughness. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. As a rule less attention is given to the 
review than to the original presentation of the 
subject. The results are habits of inattention, 
indifference and endless dawdling. Any boy 
would rather have a review lesson on his mul- 
tiplication tables, than to put forth the effort 
necessary to recall the dim almost forgotten 
impression of last year. Children will review 
the same subject for years, and then know 
nothing about it, if the good-natured teacher 
permits it, or they will know at once, and with 
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pleasure, the required facts, if the teacher 
makes clear to them what she expects, and 
demands that they shall know it. “Reviews 
are really ingenious devices for the benumb- 
ing of youthful intelligence.” Ideas become a 
part of one’s mental make-up, not only 
through repetition but also through function- 
ing. 

The time and energy of both teacher and 
pupil can be conserved for more important 
work by confining memorizing exercises to 
that part of knowledge which must function 
automatically, as combinations of numbers, 
uses of capital letters, etc. Too much time 
is spent in “learning” (memorizing) lessons, 
even in the high school, in order to be able to 
recite them. Of what use is it to memorize 
to-day what will be forgotten to-morrow? It 
is of no more use to the child, educationally, 
than alternately soaking a sponge and wring- 
ing it out is of value to the sponge. To fill 
months and years with a mass of particulars 
that will be mostly forgotten as soon as 
learned, not only does not educate but impairs 
one’s capacity for education. 

All school work to be effective must be done 
intensively. The school day must be made up 
of alternate periods of close application and 
relaxation. And this holds from the primary 
school to the college. In German schools 
there is a period of ten minutes ‘devoted to 
play after each hour’s recitation in the gram- 
mar schools. The smaller the pupil the longer 
the periods of relaxation in relation to the 
periods of study. “It is not well to take four 
minutes to do what you can accomplish in 
three. It is well to work intensively,” says 
Dr. Eliot. 

All subject-matter not essential must be ex- 
‘cluded from the course of study. No teacher 
should teach any part of a subject without 
first discovering its value to the child, and then 
finding out its application to his life. Some 
standards to be applied are, Will it help to 
earn him a livelihood? Does custom require 
that he shall know this? Will the knowledge 
and power to do this increase his opportunity 
for greater happiness? 

We must see that regular habits of study 
are formed outside of school. Even if it were 
possible it would not be best to have chil- 
dren in the grammar grades and the high 
school do all studying in and during school 
hours. Character is the all-important end of 
education, and character is nine-tenths habit. 
The habit of studying a certain assigned les- 
son of one’s own will, at a certain time each 
day outside the school, is worth as much as 
the knowledge gained from the study of the 
lesson. 

In conclusion, it seems that for the good 
of children, whatever may be their future, 
whether in work-shop, counting house or in 
the professions, the course of study should be 
shortened, else the school is not a labor-saving 
device, but a means of adding to what ought to 
be done in less time. Elimination of obsolete 
material and substitution of essentials, as well 
as organization of material should leave noth- 
ing omitted which is essential. A more ra- 
tional conception of the work to be done by 
the high school will admit not only children 
at an earlier age than at present, but also chil- 
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dren who on account of deficiencies in certain 
lines of scholarship have heretofore been de- 
nied admission. A closer relation between 
the colleges of our state and the public school 
system will be no small factor in the shorten- 
ing of the course. But, from whatever cause 
—whether by flexible gradation, elimination, 
differentiation or division—it is undeniable 
that, in general, the signs of the times seem 
to indicate that we are aiming to shorten 
school time; and the purpose of this paper has 
been a discussion of one way by which it may 
be accomplished. 


REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


This important report for 1911, the first 
in the history of the Association, was pre- 
sented by the President of the Council, Dr. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, of Girard College, as 
follows: 


To the Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association: 

Article IX., Section 1, of our constitution 
adopted in 1910 requires that there shall be in 
connection with the State Educational Asso- 
ciation a Council made up of representatives 
of the several departments and of the general 
association. According to the terms under 
which the Council was established, it is to 
serve as an advisory committee of the Associa- 
tion and its duties are among other things to 
prosecute original investigations, to consider 
problems referred to it by the Association, to 
encourage needed legislation, co-operate with 
the other educational agencies in the State and 
annually to report on educational policies and 
to recommend such action as looks to progress. 

The task set for the Council is one of ex- 
treme difficulty, and I fear that your Council 
for the current year will fail fully to meet the 
responsibilities laid upon it. 

The Chairman has invited from all the mem- 
bers of the Council suggestions along the lines 
indicated and this report is a summary of the 
numerous suggestions received from the mem- 
bers of the Council. It was also received and 
approved by the council at a meeting held on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The future historian of educational prog- 
ress in Pennsylvania will point to the year 
IQII, as one of notable accomplishment. One 
member of the Council expresses the belief 
that it is the greatest year ever known in the 
history of education in our Commonwealth. 

Three important changes are to be noted 
in our educational administration as provided 
by legislation during the year. We had first 
the enactment of a new school law which has 
combined, correlated and systematized the sepa- 
rate and widely scattered school legislation of 
the Commonwealth. The bill under which this 
has been done is familiarly termed the School 
Code. 

The second of the important changes is the 
establishment of a Bureau of Professional Ed- 
ucation as a stub-department of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The purpose of 
this Bureau is to inspect and rank the schools 
to which the privilege of granting certificates 
will be given for the study of the professions, 
especially medicine, dentistry, pharmacy etc., 
and the gradation and evaluation of certificates 
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issued from outside of the State. The need 
for such a Bureau is evidenced from the fact 
that there was no recognized standard in 
Pennsylvania for entrance on the study of the 
professions and as a result, the standing of 
our professional schools has suffered in the 
country at large. The present arrangement, 
with agents representing the new Bureau, both 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the great cen- 
ters of professional education in the State, 
gives an assurance that this important branch 
of our educational work will be better taken 
care of than ever before. 

The third important piece of legislation dur- 
ing the year was the creation of the Bureau 
of Medical Education, also in connection with 
the Department of Public Instruction, It is 
fortunate that these branches of educational 
activity were not established as independent 
and separate in Pennsylvania, but they are re- 
lated with the other educational activities of 
the Commonwealth in our Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The time has not yet arrived to give a sat- 
isfactory or final judgment on the School 
Code but the Council feels confidence in ex- 
ressing the indebtedness of the educational 
interests of the State to the commission which 
formulated this Code, and stood back of it in 
its consideration by the legislature. The Code 
may have defects in its minor features but in 
its entirety I believe it a very important piece 
of progressive legislation, and that its enact- 
ment marks a decided step forward in our 
educational development. Four years of 
painstaking and unremitting labor were put 
into the preparation of this Code by the com- 
mission which framed it, and while the task 
set for it was an exceedingly exacting one, 

. the Commission accomplished such a result as 
to earn for its members our expressions of 
high appreciation. 

As we regard the new School Code, one of 
its most admirable features is in the relations 
established between local autonomy and cen- 
tral control. A degree of uniformity which 
can be secured only from supervision is much 
to be desired, and a great problemi of our edu- 
cational administration, is how to secure this 
without sacrificing the initiative and spontaneity 
of the local authority. Indeed the ideal seems 
to be for the central power to stimulate and 
guide local activity, and while we cannot be 
dogmatic at the present time, we feel never- 
theless like expressing a belief that there is in 
the new Code such a balance of power between 
the central and local authorities as will give us 
the necessary autonomy, yet bring this into 
relations with the State as a whole and make 
sure that local action will be guided by pro- 
gressive policies. 

It should be a matter of congratulation that 
the new Code has gone into effect with so 
little controversy, and embarrassment of our 
educational machinery. To pass from a sys- 
tem of administration, which has been contin- 
uous and uninterrupted since the establish- 
ment of the free school system in Pennsyl- 
vania to a widely different system of control 
and administration, is almost a hazardous un- 
dertaking, and that this change has already 
gone into effect without doing violence to 
the schools is in truth an achievement. In 
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calling attention to this achievement, we are 
but paying a compliment to the framers of the 
new school law. 

The most far reaching changes of the School 
Code have been in the establishment of small 
boards of education and the requirement that 
these boards be chosen from the city at large 
and not because of ward residence or ward 
interest. One member of the Council terms 
the School Code the greatest “ripper bill” 
ever enacted by the Pennsylvania legislature. 
At once it legislated out of office some 14,- 
ooo school directors. Naturally, bitter and 
hostile objections were made against the bill 
when it was pending, on account of such a 
revolutionary tendency. We are credibly in- 
formed, not from one city or section only, but 
from all parts of the State, that the new 
boards of education selected under the School 
Code are composed of men of a high type 
and there is every evidence that our schools 
will be administered with more regard to the 
needs of the whole of the cities and that the 
boards will be guided by liberal policies. An 
expression made at the last meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Association con- 
cerning the size of boards of education has in 
various forms been repeated as an accepted 
truth, that with a small board it is possible 
to get better men for service than can be com- 
manded for service on a large board. Exper- 
ience in the country at large has amply dem- 
onstrated truths on which we are now acting 
in Pennsylvania, namely, that small boards can 
more easily be reached by public opinion, that 
the responsibility on the members of the 
board is more definite and less easily evaded, 
and that a small board can enact its legislation 
and conduct its business with more dispatch, 
reserving to itself the duties of a board of 
directors and leaving to the paid experts of 
the board the handling of the minutie of de- 
tail necessary in a great school system. 

The Chairman of the Council is of the 
opinion, which is_also supported by several 
other members, that the establishment of a 
State Board of Education likewise marks a 
forward step during the year. This Board has 
little more than organized and gotten under 
way, but it has evidenced its value in several 
directions. The appointment of an architect 
of experience to review plans for school build- 
ings and suggest changes, is an important ser- 
vice to the State at large. The personnel of 
the members of the state board and their 
proved efficiency in the preparation of the 
School Code. gives every assurance that this 
feature of our educational machinery is in 
good hands. The appointment of a permanent 
secretary in the person of Dr. J. George Becht, 
and the organization of the activities of the 
State Board in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction all augur well for 
the future. 

Pennsylvania not only contributes most lib- 
erally to the support of public education but 
also generously to private institutions, such as 
charitable, corrective, medical and of other 
sorts. The private institutions receiving state 
aid have been independent of anything looking 
like state regulation or supervision, and the pro- 
vision of the new school law that the State 
Board shall have the right to require a report 
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from these institutions, opens a way for rem- 
edying what many right-thinking people feel 
is a grave inconsistency, if it is not even an 
abuse in our state appropriations. 

Not the least important of the powers 
granted to the State Board of Education is 
the right to stimulate and aid in the establish- 
ment of vocational schools in the State at 
large. This is a much needed activity in Penn- 
sylvania and it is to be hoped that our State 
Board will find methods to originate and direct 
local action in this particular. 

There is grave need for various forms of vo- 
cational schools in every part of the State, and 
for a much larger recognition of the vocational 
element in our general system of education. 
This latter can and should come about with- 
out neglecting the established and well recog- 
nized elements of general education. 

There is in the State at large also an evident 
need for schools especially designed for chil- 
dren in some way out of the ordinary. Clearly 
special schools are needed for children who 
have physical defects, and again for those hav- 
ing mental defects. Examinations made into 
the school systems of various towns show at 
least six or seven per cent, of those in attend- 
ance on regular classes who are in some way 
defective and their presence in regular classes 
is not only an injustice to them, but it is also 
a grave injustice to normal children whose 
progress is being retarded because of the de- 
fectives. From a single city in Pennsylvania 
comes the report that there is already a school 
for incorrigibles and refractory children, two 
for defectives, one for non-English speaking 
children, two for those exceptionally gifted 
and there has been authorized an open-air 
school. We should dare to believe that impor- 
tant progress in the future will lie in the direc- 
tion of these special schools which will give 
better opportunities, both to those defective 
and to those having marked capacity. We 
have heard much of the retarded, but have 
scarcely come to realize that there is a cor- 
responding class of the especially gifted, who 
if the opportunity were given them would 
run ahead of their fellows and would complete 
our school course in a shorter space of time 
than that set for the average. If provisions 
could be made by which this could be accom- 
plished it would be an economy to our school 
administration and an economy in the life of 
children, as well as developing a high effi- 
ciency in them as a result of their education. 
A child who takes twelve years to do what he 
is perfectly able to do in ten years, may in the 
twelve years be forming habits of idleness 
and carelessness and have fixed upon him for 
life the ideal of low aim and insufficient ac- 
complishment. 

All of these interests point to the need for 
' that larger view of.our school problems and 
the stimulation of our local activities, which 
can only come from a central authority. And 
I believe that our State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction with its new adjuncts for pro- 
fessional and medical education and its new 
provisions for industrial and agricultural edu- 
cation are the beginnings of a new chapter 
in the educational progress of Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania needs also more regard for 
uniform records in the State as a whole and 
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of standards as to essentials in statistics and 
reports. This will go far toward standardiz- 
ing our education and will enable the State to 
realize larger returns from systems of statis- 
tics. Much of the statistical work done on 
reports is of little or no effect whatsoever, 
either in the community in which it is done or 
for the State at large. Here again is a fruit- 
ful field for supervision by the central au- 
thority. 

There have been various expressions on the 
part of members of the Council for uniform 
state examinations for teachers’ licenses on 
the completion of school preparation and the 
granting of provisional certificates, which may 
be made permanent after the teacher’s effi- 
ciency has been demonstrated in the schools. 

We shall have under the School Code closer 
supervision of the schools and it behooves us 
to see that this is effective; it is to be hopéd 
that there shall come also more cohesion and 
organized association among the teachers 
themselves and the obtaining of a secure 
tenure of office. 

The Council regrets that a considerable num- 
ber of school districts were induced to vote 
against medical inspection and desires to voice 
its conviction that a sane rational system of 
medical inspection results in great benefit to 
= who are suffering from physical de- 
‘ects. 

The Council ventures to express the hope 
that the advantages of medical and dental in- 
spection and the practical assistance given to 
children whose needs thereby become known, 
will in the not-distant future be so clearly 
seen and so universally acknowledged that all 
school districts will avail themselves of the 
free service which the State Commission of 
Health is empowered by law to give in districts 
with less than 5,000 inhabitants and that the 
districts with more than 5,000 population will 
not shun the slight expense involved in secur- 
ing medical inspection when compared with 
the benefits received. 

We look to the establishment of a larger 
esprit de corps among teachers. There would 
be a decided gain if we could have formu- 
lated and adopted a statement of professional 
ethics similar in character to that already 
adopted by the professions of medicine and 
law. Such a code for teachers has been 
adopted in Alabama and in some other parts 
of the country. 

As a means of contributing to the profes- 
sional spirit of the teachers of the state, the 
Chairman would like to urge again the desir- 
ability of a provision for a retiring allowance 
applicable to the different sections of the State 
if no general law can be enacted. Several 
cities in Pennsylvania already have local ar- 
tangements for the retiring of aged, or inca- 
pacitated teachers. A general provision of the 
School Code authorizes the local authorities to 
effect such a retiring arrangement. 

A most encouraging report just comes from 


the state of New York to the effect that 2 


general retiring law became operative on the 
first of August, 1911, for the teachers of that 
State who were not already identified with 
some local arrangement for the retirement of 
teachers. The teachers whose contracts were 
entered into before August the first have the 
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privilege of accepting the terms of the re- 
tirement law as part of their contract. All 
appointees after August the first must accept 
the retirement provisions. The New York 
law requires that teachers must contribute one 
per cent. of their salaries to the maintenance 
of the fund, and the balance will be pro- 
vided by the state legislature. The general 
plan is administered by a board of five, ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education and 
the way is opened for the merging of any 
local arrangement formerly existing into the 
new State system. It is to be hoped that the 
teachers of Pennsylvania will not cease an 
interest in, and a study and discussion of this 
important matter until an adequate and decent 
retirement provision be made possible for 
every teacher in the service of the public 
schools in the Commonwealth. 

The Council regards some forms of contin- 
uation work for the improvement of teachers 
in service as of great importance. Various 
plans are in operation, both in the state of 
Pennsylvania and outside. Among these are 
the summer schools in connection with our 
higher institutions of learning, and the special 
summer schools for single counties. Penn- 
sylvania also has the beginning of a special 
summer term in her normal schools. Atten- 
tion is called to the value of correspondence 
courses for teachers such as those carried on 
by the normal school at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

An important feature of these special 
courses as well as important features of our 
normal school education in general is that the 
normal school may point to and be co-ordi- 
nated with our higher institutions of learning. 

The time seems opportune to consider the 
question of Pennsylvania institutes and to 
make the suggestion that some forms of more 
‘serious instruction should be attempted in 
these organizations. Of course there is a 
value in inspirational work and some part of 
the institute should be given to popular and 
entertaining lectures. 

But an entire session of an institute so spent 

would hardly promise as good results as an 
organization of the institute into departments 
and smaller units for the doing of a different 
kind of work. It would seem possible to 
have as one feature of the institute work some 
Practical demonstration of teaching with a 
class of pupils who might be brought in for 
an exercise which could be made the basis of 
suggestion, conference and discussion. Some 
of the institutes of Pennslvania have demon- 
strated the value of departmental work and I 
believe a larger recognition of this form of 
Organization will be of advantage. 
, Considering the character of the state meet- 
ings it would appear a matter of wisdom to 
give over these sessions to a broad general 
discussion of educational policies, a review 
of educational progress, an indication of 
needed new legislation and to such topics as 
will contribute to the professional interest of 
teachers and to their personal advantage. A 
Program along the lines suggested here in- 
Stead of one given to pedagogical discussion 
would appear promising of good results. 

_ Many suggestions have come to the Educa- 
tional Council for the employment of a sal- 
aried officer as a field secretary or correspond- 
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ing secretary of the Association. If interest 
in the Association is to be sustained and a 
large membership kept up, the services of 
some such an officer seem almost indispens- 
able. For years membership in the Associa- 
tion and attendance on its meetings have de- 
pended largely on the interest of the Chairman 
of the Local Committee or the President of 
the Association. These officers change every 
year. Going back for several years we find 
the membership of the Association fluctuates 
from thousands to a few hundred. Your 
Chairman has known of the management of 
two meetings and speaks for the present 
President and for the Chairman of the Phil- 
adelphia Local Committee as well as for the 
Chairman of the Harrisburg Local Commit- 
tee for the meeting of 1910 and for himself. 
The amount of labor necessary to organize 
and put through one of these meetings is quite 
beyond the belief of anyone who has not ac- 
tually gone through the experience. While 
the other three gentlemen mentioned as well 
as myself gave cheerfully of time and effort 
and were able to command the service of cler- 
ical assistants and stenographers, we do not 
think it fair to the future officers of the Asso- 
ciation or safe in considering the Association’s 
welfare to make the success of meetings de- 
maa on such voluntary and unremunerated 
labor. 

Nor is this all. Our meetings, despite all 
we have been able to do, have not been as well 
attended or as influential as they should have 
been, and a permanent field secretary or a 
corresponding secretary with an office force 
back of him, could have increased very largely 
the membership and interest in the Association 
during the last two sessions. 

Experience of other states is worth our 
notice. Minnesota had up to twelve years 
ago a membership in its state teachers’ associa- 
tion of not more than one thousand. In 1899, 
the membership reached two thousand and 
since that date the membership has never 
fallen below the two thousand mark. For 
each of the last three years, over four thou- 
sand have been enrolled in that State, and 
forty-five hundred were in attendance at the 
meeting held during the last autumn. 

Michigan similarly has had a rather unusual 
record for her state teachers’ association. 
Some years ago the date of the meeting was 
changed from the Christmas recess to October 
and six years ago the attendance largely was 
increased by having the state meeting organ- 
ized as an institute for the whole state and 
the teachers attend without loss of salary. 
Action similar to that last named has also 
been taken in the state of Minnesota. For the 
past six years in the state of Michigan, the 
average membership of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation is five thousand and seventy-four and 
the smallest membership, four thousand and 
fifty. The old order in Michigan had a state 
association with about a thousand membership 
and a few hundred in attendance at each meet- 
ing. The average attendance in recent years 
has been above forty-five hundred. 

I have examined with some care the pro- 
grams of the great meetings in Michigan and 
Minnesota and find a remarkable array in- 
cluding the most attractive of entertainment 
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features. The large attendance in Michigan 
has made necessary separating the meeting into 
two sections and duplication of program. But 
the officers of the association say that with 
experience they have been able to organize 
and carry through these great meetings with 
entire ease. ’ 

Iowa also has a state teachers’ association 
that has not only been largely attended but 
has been of marked influence on the educa- 
tional affairs of that State. Recently the state 
association of Iowa set aside two thousand 
dollars for a commission to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Public Instruction for in- 
vestigation into rural life conditions in Iowa 
and the suggestion of proper courses of study 
for all the public schools within her boundary. 
The Iowa association is now pledged to the 
movement for bettering rural life conditions 
and improving the schools of the whole State. 

Growing out of Council’s study of this ques- 
tion are two suggestions: one that the State 
Educational Association of Pennsylvania em- 
ploy the full time of a field secretary so as 
to permit of more constructive work by the 
association. Such a secretary would be sent 
to the different sections of the state to repre- 
sent the State Educational Association in con- 
nection with local interests and activities. We 
believe that it would not be possible to secure 
a person of the type that -the Association 
should have for a salary of less than fifteen 
hundred dollars. To pay necessary expenses 
would no doubt make the cost to the Associa- 
tion at least three thousand dollars. Taking 
it altogether, assuming such an addition to 
our budget seems like a big undertaking. 

There are many who believe that the added 
membership would compensate for the added 
expense of such a secretary. 

Investigation into the work in Michigan 
and Minnesota brings to light that the secre- 
taries of these two state associations are reg- 
ular school officials who are paid an extra 
salary for services as corresponding secretary 
and have an allowance for other expenses. 
Such is also the arrangement for the very effi- 
cent organization and administration of the 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association, which for 
years has enrolled practically the whole mem- 
bership of the teaching force in this city. 
Many teachers or school officers would find it 
possible to give time necessary to supervise 
and direct the work of the State Teachers’ 
Association, and would do so for a com- 
pensation of a few hundred dollars a year. 

In any event it must be kept in mind that 
membership in our State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion can only be sustained through the Asso- 
ciation contributing to the educational progress 
of the Commonwealth. We are informed that 
the Keystone Teachers’ League has in Penn- 
sylvania a membership reaching into the thou- 
sands and that this has been built up through 
appeal to self interest of the teachers. Such 
an association would hardly seem necessary 
if the Educational Association of the State 
were truly representative and were to serve 
the interest of all the teachers of the Com- 
monwealth. 

It is not proper -to close this report without 
expressing our very great gratification at the 
progress of the year just closing and our con- 
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fident belief in the future of education in 
Pennsylvania. Our progress in many direc- 
tions has been notable. But opportunity for 
still greater accomplishment lies before us, 
May we realize the great work which re- 
mains to be done in this Commonwealth, and 
as an Association of all the teachers of the 
Commonwealth, as well as in our individual 
capacities, may we make our contributions, 
guiding our effort by a large vision of what 
the future has in store and by a continuance 
of disinterested service for the welfare of 
this great State. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


Dr. Herrick at this time gave notice of 
his intention to bring up three amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws for action 
at the last session of the Convention, 
These amendments were adopted at that 
time, and will appear in full in the report 
of the Friday morning session. 


A SHORTER ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY. 


Deputy Supt. Reed B. Teitrick presented 
the following paper on this much-discussed 
subject: 

One of the determinate characteristics of 
a good system of schools is the course of 
study. It is the child’s field of effort. The 
first great business of youth is to prepare for 
life, and his progress is measured by routes 
and rates of speed. The former has to do 
with the course which supplies the instruments 
of thought and the latter with his capacity and 
instruction. 

The prevailing tendency of our time is to 
reach desired ends by shorter circuits. Can 
it be done in the education of a child? Is 
his school life too long? Scientific and in- 
tensive farming have increased the quality 
and the yield, but they have not shortened the 
period of maturity. We can “hurl bullets” 
but we cannot hurry minds or nature’s 
processes. 

Under the present standard twelve-year 
course in Pennsylvania an average child can 
leave the public school having completed a 
four-year high school course at the age of 
eighteen. Those who are more highly fav- 
ored by endowment, environment and health 
can master the course at an earlier age. 
the human mind is at its maximum to grasp, 
organize and reason at the age of fifteen, as 
quoted, will not that course of study which 
places three full years of work before the 
student at this age do most and prepare him 
best for the responsible duties of citizenship? 
Has this early maturity been verified in your 
experience? The work of the high school as 
a whole is not adapted to an immature mind. 
But the problem which we face is more difi- 
cult and more serious for it has to do prin- 
cipally with the ninety per cent. of children 
who never enter the high school at all an 
who do not even complete the work of the ele- 
mentary course in the eight years now allotted. 
Can they do it in seven years? We do not 
want a paper course, even though it is ideal in 
theory, for we all encounter conditions and 
facts which must be met as they are. What 
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is to be said then on the elementary course of 
study? What should be done? Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City, attributes more of the fail- 
ures to maladjustment of courses and to the 
causes which result in retardation of pupils 
than to the length of the course of study. He 
says, “ At present our courses of study are not 
fitted to the abilities of the average pupil but 
to those of the unusually bright one. In an 
investigation in New York it was found that 
for every child making rapid progress through 
the grades there were eight who made slow 
progress. In a Massachusetts city for every 
one making rapid progress there were twenty- 
one making slow progress. In a large city in 
Pennsylvania the slow pupils are fourteen 
times as numerous as the rapid ones. In five 
other cities in different parts of the country 
the slow pupils are from ten times as numer- 
ous to 150 times as numerous as the rapid 
ones. It is probably a most conservative state- 
ment to say that in the average city there are 
at least ten times as many chldren making 
slow progress as there are making rapid prog- 
ress. To change this condition is the great 
school problem. The number of pupils mak- 
ing rapid progress through the grades should 
at least equal those making slow progress. Is 
there any reason to believe that shortening the 
course of study could in any way improve 
these conditions? Does it not seem that the 
solution lies rather in a proper adjustment of 
the course of study and proper methods of 
grading and of promotion? Then those mak- 
ing rapid progress may be enabled to com- 
plete the elementary course even in six years 
and many in seven, but the average pupil who 
can not make such rapid progress mav have 
the time necessary for him to accomplish the 
same work, 

It is now asserted on the authority of reli- 
able statistics that the child who has been in 
a fairly good kindergarten can do better work 
in the primary grades, provided he enters the 
kindergarten at or near his fifth birthday and 
leaves the kindergarten at or shortly after his 
sixth birthday. He must leave the kinder- 
garten at or shortly after he is six years of 
age. There are many striking illustrations 
where kindergarten children do the present 
eight grades in six years. The kindergarten 
_ make a shorter elementary course pos- 
sible. 

When we refer to the schools of Germany, 
we must hold in mind that in that country 
their ‘schools are open six days in the week 
> and forty-eight weeks in the year. In other 
words Germany spends more than seventy-two 
months in the elementary schools as against 
less than seventy-two months in our standard 
eight-year course. 

It is highly probable that the extension of 
the school year to eleven months in the larger 
cities in the North is near at hand. It is not 
feasible in the South yet but it is desirable in 
all northern cities. On this basis carrying out 
all the other provisions of the paper under dis- 
cussion, we may be able to take an average 
child into the kindergarten and put him into 
the high school at thirteen. 

In making the necessary adjustment of the 
curriculum temperament and race must be con- 
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sidered, as well as mental and manual outlines 
of work to be done. As Dr. William E. Chan- 
cellor says: “The relative normality and pre- 
cocity of races is not to be ignored. I have 
carefully estimated these in my ‘class teach- 
ing.’ The children at Norwalk are 35 per cent. 
foreign and 15 per cent. second generation 
native, and I have had a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to see twenty-two different nationalities 
in one room, and forty in all the schools at 
work together. It is a fairly safe generaliza- 
tion that the farther north they originated the 
more thorough they are, the farther south the 
more precocious and the more superficial and 
brilliant.” It is physiological reasons which 
cause a boy to spend more time before the 
mirror, demand clean collars, have a choice 
of color in neckties and esteem the favor or 
shun the criticism of his companions. All 
this must be taken into consideration in laying 
out the work that he is to do. 

During the past five years there has been a 
remarkable growth in high school attendance. 
This has resulted without regard to locality 
or length of course of study. In addition to 
natural growth no doubt the high standard 
set for entrance to the professions has been 
responsible for much of the increase. 

The report of the U. S. Commission of Edu- 
cation for 1911, Bulletin No. 5, on Grades and 
Census of Schools and Colleges contains some 
data which may be applicable to this discus- 
sion. It gives Birmingham, Alabama, with a 
seven-year elementary course, boys 65.9 per 
cent., girls 65 per cent. retardation. Kansas 
City, with a seven-year elementary course, 
boys 53.1 per cent., girls 48.9 per cent. retar- 
dation. Erie, Pennsylvania, after a ten years 
experience with a seven-year course adopted 
an eight-year course. Harrisburg with a nine- 
year elementary course, boys 33 per cent., 
girls 28 per cent. retardation, while 5 "er cent, 
completed the course in less than nine years. 
Wilkes-Barre with an eight-year course, boys 
24.8 per cent., girls 20.8 per cent. retardation. 
Carlisle with an eight-year course, boys 27 per 
cent., girls 20.8 per cent. retardation, while 
8.3 per cent. boys and 8.7 per cent. girls com- 
pleted the course in less than eight years. This 
also includes the colored schools there which 
raise the percentage of retardation. Lebanon 
with an eight-year course, boys 24.5 per cent., 
girls 19 per cent. retardation, while 88 per 
cent. boys and 10 per cent. girls completed the 
course in less than eight years. If these ob- 
servations and statistics are correct the shorter 
course does not necessarily increase the high 
school attendance but it does seem to increase 
retardation. In drawing the line of demarca- 
tion in grading there must be a sharp distinc- 
tion between a mechanical grouping and men- 
tal equipment. Some hotels change their 
names but put in no improvements. In the 
paper under discussion, the average age of 
entrance to the high school is placed at fifteen 
years, and too often the pupil has only the 
minimim amount of preparation even at that 
age. What would be the reaction on such a 
pupil if he had the still more difficult work of 
the high school one year earlier? 

I am in hearty accord with the recommenda- 
tions in the paper looking toward the elimina- 
tion of obsolete and fruitless material. Tech- 
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nical grammar is a secondary study and 
should be so regarded. There was a time when 
arithmetic was the only study in mathematics 
in the public schools. It provided material 
for the most difficult forms of mental analysis. 
It was in part an algebra, a geometry and a 
trigonometry. 

We need a simplified, well-graded course in 
arithmetic for the elementary schools. We 
are living in a great industrial and commercial 
age and there is no content study which lends 
itself to directing life and life interests like 
a proper study of geography, but all geo- 
graphical lumber should be eliminated. 

Let me now turn to the consideration of 
instruction as a factor in this question of a 
shorter course. 

While the proportion of men to women is 
greater in the high school than in the grades, 
I can see no grounds for asserting that high 
school teachers are more likely to be espe- 
cially trained for teaching the different 
branches than grammar school teachers. Are 
we not more nearly within the facts if we re- 
verse this statement? Most high school 
teachers come from colleges and have pur- 
sued courses which fit them equally well for 
law, medicine or the ministry, while a very 
large number of grade teachers have spent 
some time in normal schools making special 
preparation for the work of teaching. 

If departmental instructing which strongly 
tends to teach the subject rather than the child, 
the mass rather than the individual, imparts 
more vigor, supplies more knowledge, ripens 
rare judgment and guides a child into better 
habits of conduct than one teacher who fol- 
lows him throughout the day in all his work, 
then let us have departmental teaching in the 
grades, for that instruction is best which 
teaches “integrity as well as arithmetic, 
righteousness as well as writing, religion as 
well as reading, and moral insight as well as 
mental acumen.” 

“The plastic power of truth in shaping con- 
duct and moulding character belongs only to 
the truths which have become familiar by 
repetitions.” Reviews are the re-thinking and 
the re-stating of thoughts. Is the time de- 
voted to reviews in our schools wasted time? 
Dr. Seely in his Philosophy of Education says: 
“Tt is even a greater wrong to hurry the pupil 
over a course more rapidly than he is able to 
master it well than to require him to go too 
slowly, for in the former case he gets only a 
superficial view, while in the latter he gains 
thoroughness and perfect mastery. The Ger- 
mans seem to have this thought in mind in 
having only six years of work specified in their 
course, although they require eight years of 
school] attendance in which to accomplish that 
work. Instead of the child being hurried from 
grade to grade as though the sole end of 
school-work were promotion, he rarely com- 
pletes the six grades in six years, but drops 
back at least twice, so that it takes him eight 
years to complete the course. Now, I do not 
advocate the adoption of this plan in American 
schools. It has very serious defects which the 
Germans themselves recognize; but it certainly 
tends to wonderful thoroughness in all school- 
work. It would seem that holding the pupils 
back would be discouraging to them, and that 
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there would be little incentive to earnest appli- 
cation. I have the testimony of adult Ger- 
mans that the plan works well, that the repeti- 
tion of a year’s work, especially the last, adds 
to the clearness of the subjects, and fixes much 
that had not been well understood. The last 
year, instead of being irksome, is described 
as being full of interest.” 

The enrichment of the course has its risks 
and surely impoverishment is not free from 
merited criticism. Dr, Chancellor in “Our 
Schools, their Administration and Supervi- 
sion” says; “The general fact is that at the 
present time the fashion in the schools is to 
carry out too narrow, too uniform a curricu- 
lum. It needs to be broadened and enriched. 
But it does not need to be increased in the case 
of any individual child.” 

Let us retain all of the time now allotted 
to the course and concentrate on essentials 
even though we eliminate one-half of the bulk, 
and then teach the remaining half so thor- 
oughly that a child who is forced into the bus- 
iness world at the age of fourteen can offer 
his employer habits and equipment to meet the 
demands in the labor world, and at the same 
time let us arouse in him such a desire to 
know that opportunities to enter the higher 
and richer fields of knowledge will be eagerly 
sought after by him. A thirst for knowledge 
is more valuable than knowledge itself. A 
hunger for knowledge should be the objective, 
rather than the possession of it. 

More than anything else we need a better 
adjustment of courses of study to environ- 
ment, wise and sympathetic supervision, better 
methods of grading and promoting and a 
greater number of skilled teachers in class- 
rooms. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The President appointed the following 
committees to act during the sessions of 
the convention: 

Nominating Committee—Hon. Reed B. Tei- 
trick, Harrisburg; Dr. J. H. Alleman, Greens- 
burg; Prof. George Wheeler, Philadelphia. 

Auditing Committee—Prof, John W. Moyer, 
Philadelphia; Prof. E. M. Baalsbaugh, Leb- 
anon; Miss Amanda G. Stout, Reading. 

Special Auditing Committee—Supt. Addison 
L. Jones, West Chester; and Supt. Robert E. 
Laramy, Phoenixville. 

Enrollment Committee—Dr. Geo. W. Floun- 
ders, Philadelphia; Supt. H. H. Baish, Al- 
toona; Supt. T. G. McCleary, Washington; 
Supt. John W. Snoke, Lebanon; and Prof. A. 
C. LaBarre, Easton. 

Resolutions—Prof. W. D. Lewis, Philadel- 
phia; Supt. C. J. Scott, Uniontown; oe 
Samuel Hamilton, Braddock; Dr. D. 
Yocum, University of Pennsylvania; be. H. 
B. Davis, California (Pa.) Normal School. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


yi session of the evening was opened 

with music by the High Scheol 
Orchestra, followed by two violin solos by 
Mr. Israel Fellmann, one of the pupil- 
artists who delighted ‘the Association with 
their music during the sessions of this con- 
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vention. His playing of Schumann’s 


“Traumerei,” with mute on violin, we 
never heard surpassed on this instrument. 


DR. SNEDDIN’S ADDRESS. 


One of the speakers of the evening, Dr. 
David T. Sneddin, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of Massachusetts, was 
then introduced for an address on 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 


We may take as an index to the vitality of 
any human institution the number of problems 
to which it gives rise. We have accepted in 
American life and modern life generally the 
notion of evolution towards the better. Evo- 
lution can not take place without giving rise 
to the necessity for new adjustments; and 
among human beings where progress is made 
on a basis of knowledge, new adjustments give 
rise to problems. Judged by this standard, our 
public schools are in a state of rapid evolu- 
tion because all sorts of problems are upon us. 
Many are formulated within the ranks of our 
profession, others come to us from outside our 
profession and the public insists that we shall 
solve our problems. 

Again, our rate of progress will be deter- 
mined by the degree to which some of us in 
any given institution are able to so formulate 
our problems so that the way to a solution is 
indicated. Some of our human _ institutions 
present problems that trouble us incessantly. 
Age after age has gone by without their solu- 
tion. In all human institutions problems no 
sooner arise than they must be analyzed and 
interpreted, and ways for their solution detected. 
As we introduce scientific methods it becomes 
increasingly possible to solve our problems. 
Think of the progress made in medicine in the 
last century since we have come to’ know 
bacteriology, because some men have been able 
to state and to work out the certain medical 
problems toward solutions. 

In education we must proceed by clumsy 
methods. Education rests on science, on psy- 
chology, a science more obscure than any 
other. Engineering, agriculture, government 
have not more difficult problems underlying 
them than has education. Though our prob- 

-lems are hazy and difficult, progress will be 
determined by the degree to which we can 
formulate, face, analyze and find solutions to 
them. The general field of education is largely 
penetrated by tradition. The scientific atti- 
tude is confronted by the custom attitude 
which obscures our view of them and puts 
every new movement on the defensive. More 
problems are being formulated with increasing 
clearness as time goes on. We have problems 
of organization and administration. 

In Pennsylvania in the last six years edu- 
cation has taken great strides forward. We 
have the problems of training teachers and of 
moulding public opinion in reference to sup- 
port. Generation after generation appears the 
Problem of method. None of these do I in- 
tend to discuss, because to be fruitful I must 
confine myself to one problem, and suggest or 
hint at a solution. I feel just as a student 
finds in scientific study, that when he has 
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clearly stated a problem he has half solved it, 
I feel that way about our educational problems. 
It is profitable to seek to formulate in known 
terms the problems of education. The major 
problem of to-night is that of utilizing to better 
advantage the means at our disposal in the ed- 
ucational process. These consist largely of the 
subjects to be taught, the equipment, the per- 
sonality of the teacher, etc. The chief means, 
however, are the subjects we teach. 

Within the. larger problem of efficiency in 
our work I want to discuss only the subor- 
dinate problem, “How can we increase the 
efficiency of our work by a better definition of 
the goals we have in view in the teaching of 
the subjects we do employ?” Many of us fre- 
quently allow ourselves to think of the subjects 
taught as ends in themselves. That is the 
commonest of all human errors—to mistake 
means for ends, and so expend our effect on 
the means that they become ends, and so they 
prove abortive. 

In other professions, as in the great military 
calling, whenever militarism became an end, 
not a means to secure human freedom, it be- 
came destructive of the best interests of hu- 
manity. At times in the minds of its votaries 
religion has been an end in itself. One can 
think of whole peoples who fell victims to this 
error of mistaking means for ends, making 
eating, drinking, dress ends in themselves 
rather than as means for a larger development. 

I shall try to interpret my problem of to- 
night in terms of subjects and in particular 
groups of .persons to be taught, children of 
from II or 12 to 16 or 17 years of age. I 
firmly believe that it is that field of American 
education, in which we are least efficient in 
getting results. I have visited a great many 
European schools, and I came away from the 
European primary schools feeling that on the 
average, our American primary work was very 
often better than theirs, because we had been 
able to achieve definite results with a mini- 
mum draft on childish happiness and growth. 
We have combined natural methods of devel- 
opment and have carried the children along 
toward special forms of attainment. But all 
my experience in European schools has led me 
to believe, taking all our children into consid- 
eration, that it is between the ages of 12 and 
16 years that we fail on a great many points. 
We are least efficient in the last two grades of 
the grammar school and the first year or two 
in the high school. Compared with the 
schools of Germany, Scotland, England, and 
some other countries, we do not achieve the 
results we should. The problem is one of a 
clearer definition of purpose in connection of 
the means we have employed in this period. 
I am confronted with the question, Don’t we 
know what we are after? Yes. We do have 
purposes of two kinds. 

In reference to any particular subject we 
have our problem defined in terms of subject- 
matter, but that is means and not an end. In 
the upper grammar grades we teach geography 
as expressed in some text. Why do we teach 
it? Our first answer is that they may have 
knowledge. But why must they have that par- 
ticular knowledge? We are then forced to 
put our definition into different terms. In 
the first year of the high school all over this 
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country algebra is a prescribed subject. Why 
should these children be taught algebra? One 
answer is, In order that they may know it. 
But why should these children know algebra? 
In Massachusetts I asked the question, “ Why 
should algebra be a prescribed subject in a 
girls high school?” Some answered, “ So that 
the girls may enter college.” I then asked, 
What about the girls who will not enter col- 
lege? The answer was, So that they may 
know algebra. I then asked, Why should they 
know algebra in preference to knowledge of 
something else? We can ask these questions 
concerning any subject, and the answers can 
be give in terms of the subject or we can 
enter another field. Sometimes the answers 
come in vague forms. One person says alge- 
bra should be taught for “culture,” another 
that it should be taught as a gymnastic exer- 
cise; another that algebra is useful in many 
vocations: another says, Without algebra it is 
impossible to study some aspect of the 
sciences. 

I would like to raise the question, What is 
the object, in any fundamental way, in the 
study of history in the upper grammar grades 
or the high school? The answer comes, 
Every person should know the history of his 
own country. But I press the question, Why 
should every person know the history of his 
own country? The answer comes, it is essen- 
tial to good citizenship. This is like the other 
answer, the culture value of algebra,—both 
vague and undefined. 

I do not want to prejudge these questions. 
Do not think I disbelieve in the educational 
value of these subjects; but as educators we 
are not on sound ground when we are able to 
define the value of our subjects only in terms 
of subject-matter or other vague terms. Our 
position is not unlike that of the physician 
of long ago who used the traditional remedies, 
One school administered large quantities; the 
other small quantities. Their purposes were 
not so definite that they could reckon the effi- 
ciency of the means they employed. 

The question before us is the problem of 
efficiency. What is efficiency? It is the ac- 
complishment of the desired result with the 
minimum expenditure of energy. There are 
several factors in efficiency. There can be no 
such thing as efficiency in human achieve- 
ment without a definite goal. You can’t go 
anywhere unless you know where you are go- 
ing—unless you have a definite goal. The 
right methods of achieving this goal must be 
employed. We must proceed more and more 
to analyze our purposes and ends, our goals, 
so that we can demonstrate that we have 
achieved them, and so that we can test the 
means we employ to achieve our goals. For 
‘ example, we employ mathematics because it 
trains the mind. That is too vague a goal. 
There are all kinds of mental training. Some 
kinds of mental training prevent other kinds. 
The study of algebra trains the mind for the 
further study of algebra, but whether the 
study of algebra trains for life is all guess- 
work. We do not know why we teach so many 
foreign languages. "I have a pet theory that 
what we ought to do in America is really to 
teach only one foreign language and teach it 
well to those who want it, instead of giving 
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three and in no one of them getting any re- 
sults that are worth while. At present we do 
not get efficiency in speech or writing. There 
— to be no reaction on the work in Eng- 
ish. 

It is the obligation of educators to know 
why this or that is being taught, so that we 
may check up our expenditure of effort. I do 
not have in mind vocational ends. I have 
been convinced that we will develop more and 
more of it in the United States. We will dis- 
tinguish between vocational training and cul- 
tural training. They do not fuse. We can 
get culture if we want it, if we set up culture 
for a goal and use the proper methods. But 
we will have to define the goals in terms of 
educational “ goods.” In attaining efficiency in 
our work we want to go at the problem of ed- 
ucation between the ages of 12 and 16 more 
definitely than we have done. In the primary 
grades we make progress in teaching the chil- 
dren to read aloud. Do we continue that in 
grades 5 to 8, so the pupils increase in ability 
to read? I do not know what should be the 
goal in the sth to the 8th grades in reading 
aloud. After the fifth grade most pupils go 
backward in penmanship. We ought to agree 
on what to expect in the 7th and 8th grades 
in penmanship, so that we can conserve the 
powers of the pupils. In the primary grades 
penmanship may have legibility as its control- 
ling principle; whereas in the high school speed 
must come in. Perhaps it is better to let down 
on legibility at this period. I am not sure. 
But it is obvious that we should know our 
purposes in order to achieve definite results. 

But enough of illustration. In the period I 
have described, from 12 to 16 years, our educa- 
tion is inefficient all over the country, because: 
we follow the traditional way of doing things. 
There is no keen adaptaion of means to ends. 
There is no definition in educational terms of 
our ends. I believe that in the next few 
years we will make good progress in this di- 
rection. 

It must have occurred to you that on the 
public schools in America is devolving a 
greater and ereater burden. It is an indication 
of the confidence of the people in their schools. 
The public school, of all the educational 
means, is practically the only one that is in an 
undivided sense under public control. It is 
the most socialistic institution in America. No 
sect can affect its appeal to the people or its 
control by the people. Society is turning con- 
stantly to the public schools as the agency on 
which to load the responsibility of preparing 
the children for the growing complexities of 
our civilization. So the burden is on us to so 
expend the time and the means at our com- 
mand that we can accomplish the results de- 
sired. Scientific management may be neces- 
sary in business, but is more necessary in the 
public school work of America. 


DR. P. P. CLAXTON’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, followed Dr. Sned- 
din in an address on the work and needs: 
of his National Bureau of Education at 
Washington. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Yow 
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will be interested to know about the problems 
in education as we see them in the Bureau of 
Education, and as they appear to your new 
Commissioner, and also what he hopes to ac- 
complish. I am or servant, and you have a 
right to expect of me the things that you want 
done, and you can indicate the things that you 
think should be done. 

T need not tell you what the Bureau of Edu- 
cation is or has done. As I see it, the most 
important problem in education to-day in 
America is the problem of the country schools, 
in which sixty-five per cent. of the children 
of the United States receive their education. 
Only fifty-five per cent. of the population of 
the United States lives in the country districts, 
but the country districts have many more chil- 
dren in proportion to their population than 
have the urban communities. In South Caro- 


lina, where almost the whole population is. 


rural, there are 100 children to every 50 men 
of voting age. In Massachusetts, where the 
population is chiefly in the towns, there are 
only 52 children to every 108 men of voting 
age. The children are in the country, and the 
citizens of the future are to be educated, if 
at all, in the rural schools; and therefore the 
superintendent of the city schools is as much 
interested in the rural schools as in his own 
city schools, because he is employed to serve 
the citizens of the future, and to try to deter- 
mine the character of the citizens of the 
future. Therefore the most important thing 
in American education is the public schools of 
the conntry. ; be 

In the cities other influences in addition to 
the schools aid in the education of the child. 
There is a church on almost every corner. 
There are Sunday Schools and associations in 
| the churches, libraries, reading rooms, news- 
papers and magazines. The rural districts are 
largely without these agéncies for good. 
Therefore it is most important to look after 
the rural schools because they are the only 
or chief means of education in the rural 
districts. 

Avrin, the Bureau of Education as well as 
the State Departments have done less for the 
rural schools than for the city systems. The 
Bureau of Education has done very little di- 
rectly for the public schools of the country 
districts. There has been more effort to serve 
the city schools. the colleges and the univer- 
sities. The problems are more difficult in the 
country. The country teacher needs the help. 
She is less helped by other influences than her 
fellow-worker in the city. In the city there 
is organization. There she would fill a defi- 
nite place. She would have a principal to 
help her in her work. A wise superintendent 
world lay out the course. There would be 
sunervisors to suggest better ways of doing 
thines, The board of Education would back 
up her endeavors. But in the country the 
teacher is her own principal, supervisor, super- 
intendent and largely her own school board, 
making the courses, promoting the pupils, ad- 
administering the discipline. The country 
teacher needs help. In the city large num- 
bers of children can be brought together and 
the work can be divided. The children can be 
gronned and special teachers provided. There 
can be co-operation. In the country there is 
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only one teacher for all the grades and that 
one teacher must teach all the classes. There 
are from thirty-five to forty children, divided 
into thirty-five to forty classes, with five or 
ten minutes for each class recitation during 
the day. There is no public library and little 
opportunity for outside work. This is the 
great problem. I have asked first of all for an 
appropriation of $40,000 so that we can have 
a department of rural schools, with a group of 
men, the best that can be found in the country, 
well-paid, with an allowance for travelling ex- 
penses, so that they can go into foreign coun- 
tries to learn how they are solving their pub- 
lic school problems there. They should come 
back and adapt what might be useful to Amer- 
ican conditions. Bulletins should be issued 
from time to time containing suggestions as 
to better ways of doing things. These men 
should have sufficient allowance for travelling 
expenses for attending meetings throughout 
the country, where they can listen and per- 
haps advise; and they should have time to 
meet our legislators so that we may secure 
better laws. If we can have so much we can 
add ten to twenty per cent. to the results 
from the money now expended for rural edu- 
cation in the United States. 

The next problem is that of vocational edu- 
cation. Since all the children are going to 
school, not alone the children of the fortunate, 
and each must be prepared for life, the prob- 
lem is not only that of making people wise 
and good but of making them good for some- 
thing. This subject is found on programs 
everywhere to-day, it is discussed in books, 
commissions visit everywhere. There is an as- 
sociation for the promotion and advancement 
of vocational education. There is need of a 
central body to study these problems and at 
least bring together what others have been 
abie to work out and add a little to that. 

Therefore I have asked for another $40,- 
ooo for a group of men to study vocational 
education—trade schools in cities and agricul- 
tural schools in the country; the problems of 
commercial education and schools for home- 
making—the greatest occupation for women. 
I hope we will have good men with the best 
possible salaries—two or more to study city 
schools; two or more to study agriculture; 
two or more to study domestic education. 
They should be allowed their travelling ex- 
penses and go wherever these problems are 
being discussed. 

Next comes the problem of the health ‘of 
the children in the schools. This is a new 
subject. Never before in history has every 
child been expected to go to school by com- 
pulsion of law. It is a new thing to do this— 
to take the children out of the sunlight and 
the air and place them in abnormal conditions. 
We must see that this does not result in phys- 
ical weakness. So I have established a de- 
partment of hygiene and sanitation with a good 
strong man at the head. We wanted a skilled 
physician. Dr. Dressler is now at work on 
the question of school houses—houses that 
shall be dustless, well lighted, well heated, 
safe for the children to attend. The whole 
problem of the health of the children will be 
considered by this group of people. We talk 
much of the conservation of our forests. Of 
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far more importance is the conservation of 
our children. Hundreds of thousands of 
children die annually in this country for lack 
of proper attention to their health. 

Next comes the problem of the high schools. 
I have asked for an assistant commissioner so 
that the commissioner may have some time 
to think and to go where it is necessary in 
order to get first-hand information, and also 
so that he can bring to the people information 
as to what we are doing and what we have 
learned. This assistant should be an expert 
in secondary education. 

Next comes the problem of higher educa- 
tion—the problem of the colleges, the univer- 
sities, the agricultural and mechanical schools 
and the normal schools. So far we have done 
little for the normal schools and not much 
more for the mechanical and agricultural col- 
leges. The policy of the Government has 
been most niggardly in dealing with these latter 
institutions. I am going to ask for $18,000 
annually for a division of higher education. 
This division has already been established, but 
I want to give Dr. Babcock an assistant. We 
want a good man to look after the agricul- 
tural and mechanical schools and see that the 
money appropriated to them is wisely ex- 
pended. Particularly do we want to look 
after the negro agricultural colleges. The 
money appropriated to them is frequently mis- 
spent because they do not know how to use it 
wisely. We need a good man to take this in 
charge, a man who knows the negro and 
understands the South. We need a man to 
study the normal school question and the 
training of teachers. 

We have in the Bureau of Education the 
best library on education in the world. After 
Dr. Brown had sorted out the waste material 
we had remaining 100,000 bound volumes, and 
are adding about 10,000 each year. We spend 
about $3,000 on books after we get copies of 
all the books copyrighted during the previous 
year. But none of these books get out among 
the school people and few of them are ever 
used. We hope to make this library the cen- 
tral place in this country for the investigation 
of educational questions. I am asking Con- 
gress for a man skilled in education who may 
become the assistant of any. man who wishes 
to make use of our library in the investigation 
of any educational problem he may have in 
hand. 

In addition we want to co-operate with the 
people as the Department of Agriculture does. 
We want to be able to help any man who is 
working out a special problem and tell the 
world of his success or failure and the reasons 
of that success or failure. We hope to make 
the Bureau of Education function vitally in 
this country’s educational work, to make in a 
great clearing house where it will be possible 
to find out what is being done on any educa- 
tional line in any part of the world. 

If I had time I would tell you what we are 
trying to do in order to bring our statistics 
up to date. 

I tell you all these things because you have 
the right to know what we are trying to do. 
I have the right to your support in getting 
Congress to do some of these things. Do you 
take the hint? Your Congressman will be 
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ready to listen to you. We now receive less 
than $80,000 annually, and it must be in- 
creased. And I shall keep asking for more 
and more, if I am continued in my present 
position. Any Commissioner with an appro- 
priation of half a million could make it worth 
fifty millions to the country by adding to the 
i of public education throughout the 
ation. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE devotional exercises were conducted 
by Dr. Edwin H. Delk, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The general topic of the morning was 
“The Training of the Teacher.” Under 
this head there were two papers read and 
several discussions. The first of these 
papers was read by Dr. W. G. Chambers, 
of Pittsburgh, entitled 


CO-OPERATION IN THE TRAINING OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER, 


Among the ideas which have stimulated the 
development of educational theory and guided 
its application in practice during the past 
quarter of a century, none has been quite so 
effective as the group of concepts adapted 
from the field of biology. Such ideas as 
“organism,” “environment,” “function,” and 
“development,” have made it easy for us to 
think of education as a process of co-ordinat- 
ing instincts, of stimulating growth, of direct- 
ing development, of reorganizing experience; 
they have also helped us to give up the once 
useful but no longer important figures of shap- 
ing plastic clay or of stamping impressions on 
a tabula rasa. 

Not only have these biological concepts rev- 
olutionized the aims and methods of instruc- 
tion and training, but they have profoundly 
affected our ideas of organization and admin- 
istration. Just as the conception of “the 
web of life” unified all life for the biologist; 
just as the thought of “society as an organ- 
ism” enabled men to think clearly and act 
wisely in working out the maze of mutual 
interdependences in present day society; so the 
tardy idea of organic relationships among 
educational and other social institutions is 
gradually laying a foundation for a system of ~ 
universal co-operation which will increase in- 
definitely the efficiency of each separate insti- 
tution. Teachers are learning to think of the 
elementary schools, not as the single and sep- 
arate institution which alone is responsible for 
transmitting to children the fundamentals of 
knowledge and skill, but rather as the place 
where the converging forces of society at large 
are brought to bear on the rising generation 
for the accomplishment of a given work. 
institutions are responsible for a share of 
the work of the elementary school, but they 
make their respective contributions through 
the elementary school. It is their active agent, 
discharging their mutual obligations and re- 
ceiving their mutual support. 

In this discussion, then, we must think of 
each specialized educational institution simply 
as the point of incidence to which the forces 
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of all educational institutions converge for 
the doing of a particular work. It has no 
independent existence and no rights of its 
own. The moment it begins to regard its 
activity as an end in itself, and to work out 
of relation to other schools, it cripples its own 
efficiency. Its organic relations must be clearly 
perceived and insistently maintained. This in- 
teraction of institutions expresses itself as co- 
operation. 

The training of secondary teachers is a spe- 
cialized service and can best be carried on by 
a special institution of collegiate grade. UJ- 
timately, the school for training secondary 
teachers should become a graduate school, but 
for the present that ideal is beyond our reach. 
Whether this school shall be a department of 
a college, one of the co-ordinate schools of a 
university, or a separate institution, must be 
determined largely by conditions within the 
state. That is a question of administration 
and need not affect the quality of the work 
done. But whatever form its organization 
and administration may take, such a school 
must establish and maintain the closest pos- 
sible organic relationships with all other insti- 
tutions which affect or are affected by its 
work, 

Assuming adequate scholarship, which is 
fundamental in all professions, by far the most 
important part of the professional training 
of the secondary teacher, is the actual practice 
in class instruction. It may be further added 
that this is the most difficult part of his equip- 
ment to provide. The provision of educa- 
tional theory is a comparatively simple matter ; 
fairly satisfactory text-books and good instruc- 
tors abound in this field. But to secure for 
each prospective secondary teacher a sufficient 
amount of actual teaching in actual secondary 
schools, under normal conditions in which the 
classes taught must satisfy the standards im- 
posed on the students of experienced teachers 
in the best schools, is thus far a task all but 
impossible. The private “model” or “ prac- 
tice school” has not given entire satisfaction: 
at best it is an expedient relied upon because 
nothing better is available. Such a school 
should be maintained only for purposes of 
experiment and observation; in that capacity 
it may be of inestimable value in the training 
of teachers. But the actual practice of teach- 
ing, to be of greatest value, must be secured 
in the public high schools, or other secondary 
schools, which are later to employ the teach- 
ers thus trained. . 
_In view of the above facts, then, the chief 
problem of co-operation in the training of 
secondary teachers centers in the relations es- 
tablished between the teachers’ college and 
the public high schools of its community. 
There are many other co-operative relations 
to be fostered, to be sure, but the importance 
of this particular problem and the necessary 
limits of this paper make it desirable to con- 
sider here only the co-operative relations be- 
tween the teachers’ college. and the high 
schools within its sphere of influence. 

What are the essentials of the problem? 
Briefly these: I. Since the teachers’ college 
has for its chief function the preliminary 
training of high school teachers and the im- 
provement of the teachers already in the ser- 
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vice, its necessity for studying the needs of 
the high schools and maintaining sympathetic 
relations with them is apparent. A few of 
the obligations of the teachers’ college are: 
(1) Through its system of apprenticeship and 
practice teaching to furnish the high schools 
with a limited amount of free instruction 
and other student assistance; (2) To make 
itself an educational laboratory where the 
problems of the schools may be worked out; 
an educational clinic where peculiar and ex- 
ceptional cases may be examined and treated; 
and an educational clearing-house where the 
results of scientific investigations and educa- 
tional experiments in all countries may be 
accessible to school men; (3) To bring to- 
gether, in occasional meetings, or conventions, 
the representatives of all the high schools for 
the discussion of common problems and the 
promotion of professional interests. II. On 
the other hand the high schools must (1) make 
provision for discovering suitable candidates 
for training and for directing them to the 
teachers’ college; (2)-assist in any way they 
can in the training of the candidates they fur- 
nish; and (3) be willing to receive into their 
faculties the teachers thus trained when sent 
out properly endorsed; even giving them the 
preference among candidates when other qual- 
ifications are equal. 


I. THE CO-OPERATIVE OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


These are so evident that they require but 
little elaboration. 

1. Any thorogoing system of training should 
include, if possible, two years of actual school- 
room experience, from one to three hours a 
day according to the kind of service; one 
year of apprenticeship involving but little 
teaching but including all the routine processes 
of school management, laboratory assistance, 
supervision of study, individual instruction, 
examination and review exercises, etc.; and 
one year of actual teaching under careful 
supervision, with entire responsibility for the 
progress of the class. In supplying such prac- 
tical experience to the teachers-in-training the 
college can, at the same time, render great 
service to the high schools. The availability 
of these young teachers-in-training without 
any cost to the schools receiving them, makes 
it possible for the schools to enrich their cur- 
ricula by offering additional courses which 
cost them nothing, to relieve overburdened 
teachers by assigning a part of their work to 
student apprentices or practice-teachers, to 
replace teachers temporarily absent without 
delay or confusion, to free the principal for 
supervision and administration by relieving 
him of a part of his teaching, to divide large 
classes into smaller divisions for more inten- 
sive instruction, and in many other ways to 
reduce expense, relieve congestion, and lighten 
burdens. By this free instruction the teachers’ 
college may greatly assist the high schools of 
the neighborhood in expending and improving 
their work. 

2. The rapid development of professional 
spirit in recent years has produced a demand 
for accurate knowledge instead of opinion or 
tradition in educational affairs. This condi- 
tion is both a cause and a result of the rapid 
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increase in the number of educational labora- 
tories, experimental classes, research bureaus, 
clinics, special classes, scientific societies, tech- 
nical journals, etc., in the last decade. The 
problems in education requiring scientific treat- 
ment are so numerous, and the necessary 
methods and apparatus are frequently so tech- 
nical, that the teachers’ college seems the only 
logical place for their investigation. Again, 
unless the college maintains an educational 
museum, a professional library, a bureau of 
educational information, and keeps their doors 
wide open for the busy but ambitious teachers, 
there is no place where they may go for the 
knowledge they are so much in need of. The 
progress of educational science is so rapid 
that no teacher may hope to keep abreast of 
all its developments. The teachers’ college 
must be a clearing-house of educational knowl- 
edge. All of its resources and equipment must 
be at the command of the public schools. 

3. It can not be seriously questioned that the 
teachers’ college should be the center of the 
educational life of the community. Here 
conventions should be called for the discussion 
of vital problems, for exchange of opinions 
and practice, for arousing interest and stimu- 
lating activity in pending movements. Here 
educational societies, committees, delegations 
should come together for their deliberations; 
here valuable discoveries should be disclosed 
and applied; and here mere fads should be 
unmasked. From meetings conducted here, 
waves of educational influence should go out, 
not only to affect the high and other schools, 
but to co-ordinate all human _ institutions 
which have for their aim the improvement 
of mankind. 


II. THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


will require a somewhat fuller discussion than 
that granted the Teachers’ College, because 
they have been less thought of. 

1. The high school’s responsibility for dis- 
covering among its graduates those young 
men and women who exhibit the peculiar nat- 
ural abilities and interests desired in a secon- 
dary teacher, and for interesting them in the 
profession and directing them to it, has not 
been commonly perceived. And yet, how in- 
evitable it is if teaching is ever to become a 
real profession! Many of us‘can still remem- 
ber how, when the minister of a village or 
rural church was the only well educated man 
in the community, he was accustomed to pick 
out the promising boys of the neighborhood, 
arouse their ambition, magnify for them the 
advantages of a life of service in the church, 
and send them off to college after having pre- 
pared them in his own study. Though such 
personal selection the ministry was recruited 
for generations from the best talent of the 
nation. This example makes our duty plain. 
Every one of us must become an “advance 
agent of prosperity” within the profession, 
declaring to the choice spirits among our pupils 
the opportunities for a life of service, of in- 
fluence, of self-realization, and of scholarly 
satisfactions, as well as of adequate compen- 
sations of all kinds, which our profession 
affords. These things we have whispered 
modestly among ourselves; we must now dem- 
onstrate them to those whom we would have 
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as our co-laborers and successors. Politics, 
business, commerce, law, medicine, science and 
invention, are beckoning persuasively to the 
ambition and the genius of the rising genera- 
tion. We must make our claims equally at- 
tractive and convincing. If we who are 
within the ranks are not enthusiastic about 
our work, those without are not likely to be 
attracted to it. We cannot afford to leave the 
recruiting of our ranks to accident or whim, 
or economic stress, or failure in other voca- 
tions. If we would compete with other pro- 
fessions for success and honor, we must get 
our share of the best ability and ambition in 
our schools. 

Every high school teacher, and especially 
every high school principal, must be a recruit- 
ing officer in the service, because, first, no fu- 
ture teacher is likely to stand in such close per- 
sonal relations with the youth or maid to dis- 
cover the peculiar qualities of his character; 
and, second, because the adolescent is pecul- 
iarly susceptible to suggestion, is building his 
ideals, is ready to begin the specialization of 
his abilities. I hope to live to see the day 
when from every good high school there shall 
be a perceptible stream of well-selected candi- 
dates for training to the teachers’ college, and 
a return current of well-trained teachers for 
the high schools. 

2. But, in the second place what share 
should the high school take in the actual 
process of training its prospective teachers? 
I answer that every good high school within 
the reach of a school for training secondary 
teachers should be an educational laboratory, 
a museum, a school for experiment, for obser- 
vation and for practice. Here the candidates 
in training should become familiar with all 
that goes on in a good school, should learn 
its structure and equipment, should work its 
routine activities into their neuro-muscular 
systems, and should practice the art of teach- 
ing until ease, confidence, and a fair mastery 
have been attained. But, comes the objection, 
the high school must answer to the people for 
the right training of the boys and girls; it 
must protect its standards; it is not respon- 
sible for training its teachers and _ cannot 
afford to endanger the quality of its discipline 
and instruction in order to afford practical 
experience to future teachers. Let us briefly 
examine the logic and the ethics of this ob- 
jection. When a vacancy occurs in the faculty 
of a city high school, the principal, insisting 
on having only experienced teachers, visits the 
smaller high schools of the community and 
observes the work of the teachers until he 
finds one to his liking; this teacher he carries 
off in triumph, through the means of increased 
salary and enlarged opportunity. The stronger 
schools demand experienced teachers but re- 
fuse to furnish the experience; the weaker 
schools must receive the inexperienced re- 
cruits and train them for the stronger. It 1s 
a polite form of piracy,—nothing more, noth- 
ing less. The big boy snatches the coveted 
toy from’ the baby because he is stronger. Can 
any vocation ever become a dignified profes- 
sion on such a code of ethics? 

Are not the favored high schools ready to 
substitute co-operation for a ruinous competi 
tion? Are they not far enough advanced in 
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professional development to say,—By virtue of 
superior locations and larger salaries we can 
command the services of the best teachers at 
the expense of the other schools; but, while 
our first interest is in the success of our own 
schools, we still have a great responsibility 
for promoting educational progress every- 
where; we are, therefore, willing to repay our 
debt to the less favored schools and to the 
profession at large by opening our doors and 
offering our facilities to the teachers’ colleges 
in order that their teachers-in-training may 
receive under careful supervision and in the 
best possible environment, the practical expe- 
rience in teaching and management which is 
so essential and without which they would 
not be received into the faculties of the better 
schools; any inconvenience or temporary in- 
jury which would come to us through the prac- 
tice would be repaid to the profession a 
thousandfold; and what helps the profession at 
large helps all the schools. Are not the high 
schools ready, I ask again, to show forth this 
missionary spirit? It is simple justice; it is 
merely enlightened professional zeal. One’s 
professional loyalty is not very sound if his 
interest does not extend beyond the walls of 
his own school; his vision is not very clear 
if he cannot see that “bread cast upon the 
waters returns”—even before many days. 

The obligation of the high school in this 
matter will be all the more convincing if it 
can be shown that no harm comes to the 
school from meeting it. Can this be shown? 
In the first place, it is quite generally agreed 
by those who have given thought to this aspect 
of education and who have observed the re- 
sults of the limited experiments in co-opera- 
tion in this country and abroad, that, instead 
of suffering a deterioration of its standards, 
the high school brought into such organic re- 
lation to a teachers’ college invariably im- 
proves in all phases of its work. Respon- 
sibility is always sobering. The knowledge 
that the school is to serve as a model to pros- 
pective teachers in its equipment, in its man- 
agement, in its instruction and discipline re- 
acts on the professional pride of those in 
charge in the direction of improvement in all 
lines; the frequent visits of skilled super- 
visors and inspectors not only prompt the 
employment of the best teachers available, 
but stimulate every teacher to maximal effi- 
ciency in his daily work. Observation by 
teachers-in-training, then, would seem to im- 
prove rather than injure a co-operating high 
school. : 

But how about conducting educational ex- 
periments? The belief is commonly held that 
educational experiments can be carried on 
only in finely equipped laboratories or in spe- 
cial schools. While a certain type of experi- 
ment can be carried on only under such con- 
ditions by far the greater number, and those 
of greatest immediate value to the schools, 
may be conducted most effectively in the ordi- 
nary schools. Indeed, in a live system of 
schools every school is an experimental school. 
A school in which nothing new is ever tried 
is a dead school. Experiment breaks up the 
monotony of routine processes, invites analy- 
sis, and compels readjustment,—all enemies 
of stagnation. The teachers’ college should 
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conduct its purely scientific and technical ex- 
periments in its own laboratories and experi- 
mental classes. But it would confer great 
benefit on a co-operating high school by try- 
ing out there, in parallel classes, the relative 
merits of rival standards, methods, materials, 
etc. Such experiments, carried on under nor- 
mal schoolroom conditions, furnish the mate- 
rial for an exact science of education, and at 
the same time energize the activities of the 
school by keeping it in organic interaction with 
the developing profession at large. No, the 
high school has nothing to fear from intelli- 
gent experiment. 

“But surely it is going too far to ask that 
novices be allowed to get their experience in 
teaching in a first-class high school! It is not 
fair to subject the children of our tax-payers 
to the malpractices of inexperienced teach- 
ers!” comes the objection once more. On the 
other hand it is hardly fair to demand expe- 
rience of a teacher if no one is willing to fur- 
nish the experience. If the gaining of ex- 
perience for our teachers brings harm to any, 
we should stand our share of the harm. And 
it is certainly much better that the novices get 
their first experience in teaching under the 
vigilant eye of a trained supervisor, in an en- 
vironment where good examples are evident on 
every hand, and in close interaction with the 
best educational theory, than that they be 
sent out to teach where no friendly critic can 
point out their mistakes and suggest better 
ways. Asa matter of fact, however, this fear 
of the evil effects of practice teaching in a 
school is largely unfounded. Leaving out of 
account the occasional hopeless “bungler” 
whom we find among the veterans of the pro- 
fession as well as among the recruits, the 
young teacher-in-training makes up in zeal, in 
minute mastery of subject-matter, in careful 
preparation of the lesson, and in superior 
supervision what he lacks through inexpe- 
rience. And again, the proportion of practice 
teaching in any public high school would be so 
small that, even if it should occasionally be 
somewhat below the standards of the regular 
teachers, its effect on the school at large 
would be repaid a thousand times in the im- 
proved efficiency of the great mass of high 
school teachers thus trained. Professor John 
Franklin Brown, in his book on “ The Train- 
ing of Teachers for Secondary Schools,” ad- 
vocating the use of the high school for prac- 
tice teaching, writes: “ The stimulating effect 
of this teaching under criticism would be help- 
ful in all the work of the high school. Every 
teacher would be subject to visitation and crit- 
icism. He would be compelled by force of 
circumstances to keep in touch with pedagog- 
ical thought regarding the subjects that he 
teaches. ... The experience of a few schools 
where the plan has been tried indicates so 
great improvement in the spirit and attain- 
ments of the school that even the parents 
have recognized it and have approved the plan. 
... A real school of high grade is the best 
possible place in which a candidate can _ re- 
ceive his practical professional training. It is 
far better than any mere practice school 
which is conducted more for the purpose of 
training teachers than of trairing pupils.” 
For sixteen years students in Brown Univer- 
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sity preparing for secondary education have 
had daily practice in the high schools of Prov- 
idence. The standards of the high schools 
have kept peace with improvements elsewhere. 
And the long continuance of the co-operative 
arrangement is evidence that it has given satis- 
faction both to the patrons of the high schools 
and to the department of education in the Uni- 
versity. I must mention also an investigation 
which demonstrates the superiority of practice 
teaching in the elementary grades. Professor 
C. B. Robertson canvassed the student records 
of two prominent State Normal Schools over 
a series of years. He found that the average 
scholarship of those normal school students 
who had come up through the “model” and 
“practice” schools and whose teachers had 
been, for the most part, “practice teachers,” 
was superior in all departments of normal 
school work to the average standings of those 
who had come up through the ordinary public 
schools. 

Nor should we overlook the reflex effect of 
practice teaching in a public high school on 
the teachers’ college. Knowing that it is to 
be held strictly responsible for the quality of 
instruction furnished, and that the continuance 
of co-operative relations will depend on the 
ability of the student-teachers to satisfy the 
patrons of the high school, the college will 
exercise greater care in the selection of the 
teachers it sends out for such service. Thus 
through self-interest it will be compelled to 
exercise a function too often neglected under 
present conditions: viz., the elimination of the 
unfit. Where practical experience is gained 
wholly in a school belonging to the college, or 
where responsibility for results is not empha- 
sized, laxity in the selection of practice-teach- 
ers is almost certain to result, and training is 
offered to all who apply. Yet, I have no hes- 
itation in saying that from Io to 20 per cent. 
of those entering the average pedagogical 
school should be sifted out and directed to 
other vocations before, or immediately upon, 
reaching the stage of practice teaching. It is 
very evident that the co-operative relations 
here proposed would compel this selection and 
elimination. 

We may conclude, then, that there is no 
danger to the high school in a limited amount 
of well supervised practice teaching. 

3. The third obligation of the high school 
in the training of secondary teachers necessar- 
ily follows the first two. High school prin- 
cipals who discover and select for their pro- 
fession the ablest, the most energetic and am- 
bitious students in their graduating classes 
will ordinarily prefer these, or similarly se- 
lected candidates, when properly trained, in 
filling vacancies in their faculties. It will fol- 
low with equal certainty that school officers 
.who observe day after day the quality and 
results of practice teaching done in their own 
schools will discover the superiority of such 
professional preparation to that ordinarily 
picked up as chance determines. They will 
undoubtedly use their opportunity to select as 
regular teachers the most romising candidates 
practicing in their own schools; and in select- 
ing other teachers they will not be satisfied 
with professional preparation inferior to that 
which they have seen in progress. This obli- 
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gation of the high school to give preference, 
in employing teachers, to those candidates 
trained in accordance with the best standards 
of the profession, will operate automatically in 
due time. Indeed, one of the very best results 
of the plan of co-operation here advocated 
will be the development of a professional 
spirit among school men and enlightenment as 
to what may be reasonably demanded of candi- 
dates in the matter of professional training. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE IN PROMOTING 
CO-OPERATION. 


Since the purpose of this scheme of co- 
operation is not merely the improvement of 
the local schools, but the increased efficiency 
of the profession at large, it follows that the 
State should have a large part in its devel- 
opment. What is the state’s share? I can 
merely state, without elaboration, a half-dozen 
points. 

1. The State should safeguard its interests 
by determining the minimum requirements 
which will entitle a college, school, or depart- 
ment of education to enter into co-operative 
relations with the public high schools. This 
should include a statément of what is de- 
manded in the size and qualifications of the 
faculty, in the number and kinds of courses 
available, in the material resources and equip- 
ment, in facilities for educational observation 
and experiment, and especially in provisions 
for direction and supervision of the practice 
teaching. 

2. The State should determine and an- 
nounce which of its high schools are qualified 
to enter into co-operation in the training of 
teachers. This right should be carefully pro- 
tected and should be regarded as a mark of 
distinction. Only first-class high schools 
should be included. The standards laid down 
should refer to the number and qualifications 
of the regular teachers, the maximum number 
of classes taught by each per week, the salary 
scale, the curriculum, the maximum size of 
classes, the laboratory, library and museum 
equipment, the hygiene and sanitary condi- 
tions of the buildings, the quality of discipline, 
the means for measuring efficiency in both 
pupils and teachers, and all other details used 
in the best systems of rating high schools. 

3. The State should determine the maximal 
amount of practice teaching for each eligible 
high school. This should be fixed as a frac- 
tion of the total number of hours of instruc- 
tion given in the school. In my judgment as 
much as one-tenth of the teaching may be 
done by teachers-in- -training without endanger- 
ing the standards of the school. It would be 
necessary to fix an upper limit for such teach- 
ing, in order to protect those communities 
whose educational necessities and ideals grow 
more rapidly than their available funds. The 
State’s high school inspectors should fre- 
quently and carefully inspect the work, and 
should have access to all reports of principals 
and supervisors regarding it. 

4. Existing laws and departmental decisions 
should be amended so as to provide for an 
increase in the appropriation of the State to 
those high schools co-operating in the training 
of teachers. Certain states grant extra appro- 
pritions to those high schools which maintain 
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normal departments for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers, and in every case into which 
I have inquired’ the results seem to justify the 
expenditure,—at least as a temporary expe- 
dient. There should be little doubt, then, as to 
the. wisdom of subsidizing co-operating high 
schools. 

5. In order to encourage the best colleges 
to go into the work of training secondary 
teachers, and in order to make it easier for 
young men and women of ability to receive 
the amount and kind of training which they 
should have to insure success in the profes- 
sion, the state should make appropriations to 
the higher institutions which meet the stated 
requirements for participating in the work. 
Such appropriations might take the form of a 
specified number of scholarships) to be 
awarded to the graduates of secondary schools 
selected for training as suggested above, or 
it might be granted in the form in which 
appropriations are now made to the state nor- 
mal schools. The State’s obligation to pay 
for the training of her teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools has been acknowledged in 
her support of the normal schools. Her re- 
sponsibility for the high schools is not one 
whit less. 

6. Finally, the State should encourage co- 
operation by providing a special form of cer- 
tification for teachers trained under its pro- 
visions, while teachers who have been in 
the service long enough to demonstrate their 
qualifications should be promoted strictly on 
merit, regardless of the form of their prepa- 
ration. The probability of success of those 
just entering the profession after such prep- 
aration as we have outlined is so much greater 
than in the case. of the average recruit, that a 
higher initial salary would be justified on the 
salary scale. He should be rated at least as 
high as the teacher of one to two years’ 
experience, 

Now, in regard to this whole matter of co- 
operation, we may take either of two attitudes. 
We may regard it as a fanciful dream, beau- 
tiful but impractical, and dismiss it with a 
shrug and a smile: or, we may regard it as 
an ideal somewhat remote but entirely worth 
a persistent effort at realization. The plan 
is working well on a small scale, at places 
remote from each other. Why should it not 
work well on a large scale when backed up 
by the resources and the enlightened educa- 
tional authority of a great state? Pennsyl- 
vania has entered on a new era in her educa- 
tional life. She is ready for newer and better 
things. Why need she wait for others to dem- 
onstrate the thing which she should do? Will 
not her conservative common sense enable her 
to experiment in this new and attractive field 
in safety? Why should not the good old Key- 
stone State take the lead in working out a 
scheme for training high school teachers 
which shall become the model of the nations? 


DEVELOPING PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT AMONG 
TEACHERS 


was the subject of the next paper, read by 
Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. Dr. Becht said: 
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Three characteristics mark a successful or 
skillful teacher. 

1. Ability to manage, ‘control or command 
the external conditions, factors or mechanism 
of the school. This includes such phases as the 
seating of pupils; regulations as to sudy 
periods and class exercises, permissions, inter- 
missions, proper ventilation, in fact the whole 
adjustment of the physical appliances and atti- 
tudes to the purposes of the school. 

2. Knowledge of subject matter and mind 
processes. This means sound scholarship in 
academic subjects as well as a professional 
ability necessary to plan lessons, invent meth- 
ods, ask proper questions, originate and apply 
devices, select, organize and outline subject 
matter so that it will appeal to the mind of the 
pupil and be capable of translation into the 
affairs of life. ; 

3. The third element is that something called 
the spirit of the teacher. Incapable of defini- 
tion it is known only in terms of its manifes- 
tation. It is referred to as personality, atmos- 
phere, selfhood, inspiration, turning ~ower. It 
cannot be directly imparted; it is not a sud- 
den acquisition. It comes, if at all, more by 
subtle suggestion than by conscious appropria- 
tion. Nameless, intangible, it is yet the most 
vital asset of the successful teacher. 

The first of these elements deals with the 
objective phases—the mechanism of the school. 
To make teachers master of the mechanism is 
relatively easy. The second element is partly 
objective, partly subjective. It is a power more 
difficult to acquire than the first. Thinking 
subject-matter in terms of mind processes is a 
much more difficult aspect of teaching than 
arranging the mechanism. The third element 
is wholly subjective, manifesting itself through 
all the preceding phases and permeating them 
in such a way that they lose their mechanical 
values in this higher spiritual significance. 

It has been noted: (1) that professional 
spirit is known by its manifestations; (2) that 
it comes through indirect rather than direct 
means of instruction. What then are some of 
the attitudes, characteristics or manifestations 
of the professionally spirited teacher? In the 
first place, though not necessarily first, in order 
of importance is sound scholarship. By sound 
scholarship I mean a broad, liberal, sane body 
of knowledge that will enable the teacher to 
interpret for his pupils the most abundant life 
within the range of their possibilities. Sound 
scholarship may be limited in extent and be 
wanting on its formal side but if it has con- 
tent and “sees life steadily and sees it whole” 
within these limitations, it will be a vital addi- 
tion to the development of the teaching spirit. 
Profound scholarship may be a hindrance in 
practical teaching if the scholar-teacher be so 
highly specialized that he is able to interpret 
life only in terms of his specialty. But sound 
scholarship gives freedom and begets confi- 
dence both of which are essential elements in 
the spirit of the real teacher. 

It is an old and much discussed question 
whether or not teaching is a profession, or a 
business, or just an avenue or stepping-stone 
to the professions. Such a discussion is of 
little consequence except that it may lead us 
to reflect why the question is never raised 
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when we speak of law, medicine, theology, art, 
music, literature. By common consent we class 
them as professions. Why? Because each 
class is in possession or reported to be in 
possession of a body of knowledge or of tech- 
nical skill that is not common. The lawyer 
knows Blackstone, the laws of Evidence, the 
Principles of Equity, the forms of general and 
special pleading, etc. The physician is familiar 
with the details of anatomy, physiology, with 
the therapeutic effects of medicines, etc. The 
musician has special skill in playing, acquired 
through days and nights of practice. He 
understands the principles of harmony, the 
theory and the history .of music. Every form 
of knowledge here indicated is available for 
everybody. It is not under lock and key. The 
books in which the facts are written can be 
purchased by anyone who wishes to do so. 
The law schools, the chemical laboratories, 
the clinics and the conservatories of music 
are open to all. But mark the fact, the knowl- 
edge here represented though available for 
everybody is the spiritual or intellectual pos- 
session of selected groups who have elected 
to appropriate it. Here is the first note of 
distinction, the first element in craft spirit. 
This superior possession (and it matters not 
whether this superiority is a lawyer’s compre- 
hensive knowledge of corporate law, or a 
mason’s ability to cut artistically a corner- 
stone) has two effects. It inspires regard and 
respect on the part of the multitude for the 
workman and causes the latter to respect and 
regard himself and his achievement. This 
homage that the world gives to any profes- 
sion is in direct proportion to the measure of 
respect the members of that profession give to 
themselves. But this superior knowledge, this 
technical skill, this wider range of ability, 
brings something else. It gives the possessor 
high standing in his group. He honors his pro- 
fession, his profession honors him. Here is 
professional spirit. Apply this form of argu- 
ment to teaching. The belief has been rather 
generally held by the average man, and very 
many so-called teachers acauiesce in it with 
apparently comfortable satisfaction, that a 
knowledge of the subject-matter is an ample 
equipment for teaching. Given an individual 
with knowledge of the subjects in the grades 
he is to teach and you have a teacher. Now as 
a matter of truth—subject-matter is rather 
widely disseminated and the subiect-matter 
that the elementary teacher would teach is 
pretty well in possession of all fairly intelli- 
gent men and women. If he knows nothing 
more he has no mark of distinction. With the 
large number of high schools, academies, 
seminaries and colleges sending out their prod- 
ucts each year, the subject-matter teacher will 
have only what is the possession of the aver- 
’ age cultured man. Again he will have no dis- 
tinctive mark.. But add to his subject-matter 
special knowledge of the principles and history 
of education, the law of mind development, 
special phases of child growth, special forms 
of education, methodology, sociology and its 
relation to education, and in general the things 
that are recognized as special knowledge 
relating to teaching, and you give them a dis- 
tinction at once that commands attention. 
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Not only is this a personal distinction but 
the group to which he belongs feels the force 
of his recognition. This special knowledge 
is in the process of becoming the possession of 
the average teacher. The multiplication of 
teachers training classes in connection with 
college universities and Chautauquas; the ex- 
tension of normal school terms to provide 
summer sessions for teachers who teach during 
the winter—all this is the harbinger of that 
glad day (and it is coming soon) when the 
teaching profession will come into her own and 
face the world in no apologetic attitude. Some 
one has said, “To be faithful to the craft 
spirit is the highest ambition of the true 
soldier, the true physician, the true artist.” 
Let us be faithful to the craft spirit of the true 
teacher. 

In the second place, the professional spirit 
of the teacher expresses itself in the code of 
school ethics to which he subscribes and ac- 
cording to which he lives and works. Teach- 
ing has been unfortunate in that it has never 
had a code of ethical procedure or because 
that which goes under the name of “ profes- 
sional ethics of the teacher” is so vaguely 
formulated that it amounts to nothing. 

Again I use the parallel. Go into a lawyer’s 
or doctor’s office. On the wall is a code or 
fee bill regulating charges. To violate its 
provisions is to invite professional ostracism. 
The physician who clamors for recognition, 
crying his skill from the house-top is denomi- 
nated a quack, a bounder. The business of 
the physician is to heal the sick, whether paid 
or not. and not to commercialize his skill. The 
business of the lawyer is to prosecute or defend 
in the interest of human rights. Let a money- 
less culprit be arraigned before the bar with- 
out counsel and the profession demands that 
his rights, whatever they are, shall be vouch- 
safed to him. Standards of professional 
honor obtain in all the arts, crafts and pro- 
fessions. They are not always expressed in 
terms of law or rule but expressed or implied 
they ‘stand for the ideals of the craft. And 
behind all the forms of competition stands the 
ideal of a social service. Service within the 
group for the larger service of humanity. The 
teacher’s business is to teach, to broaden, to 
extend and enlarge human lives. To do this 
efficiently he must live and work in harmony 
with his fellow craftsmen. 

In this connection the finest expression of his 
professional spirit will be his patient tolerance, 
his rugged honesty, good cheer, sincerity and 
courtesy. To uphold the hands of those above 
him and lend a hand to those below him will 
be to distinguish him as one of the choice 
spirits of his group and the professional 
atmosphere will be fuller and richer by reason 
of this helpful contribution, 

In this ethical code we need to establish the 
same high sense of professional honor and 
professional etiquette that is the characteristic 
of a great guild. Unkind and uncalled-for 
criticism ought to find no place in our craft. 
We shall differ, of course. The fact that we 
differ in our opinions and our. attitudes on 
educational and other questions is a sign that 
we are sane. We would be a sorry lot indeed 
if we all thought exactly alike. But our differ- 
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ences, whatever they are, need not betray us 
into rancor and bitterness of spirit. Kindly 
criticism or suggestion is not to be despised— 
nay, we must learn to welcome it. If we are 
giving it. however, let it be face to face and if 
we are the recipients then let us meet it in the 
spirit expressed in Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


Then welcome each rebuff that turns 
Earth’s smoothness rough, 

Learn nor account the pang, 
Dare never grudge the throe. 


Professional spirit, as noted at the begin- 
ning, comes through indirect rather than direct 
means of instruction. Given a faculty in any 
teachers’ training school shot through and 
through with conviction and enthusiasm for 
the teacher’s work, and possessed with that 
“divine insanity that possesses noble souls,” 
and the product of that school will be marked 
in its spirit. 

Professional spirit is a by-product. If there 
is any direct way to acquire that spirit it may 
come by a study of the special problems of 
education and the life history of those who 
consecrated themselves so devotedly to the 
cause we represent. 

Those who are doing most to-day to pro- 
mote professional honor and loyalty are the 
teachers in the schoo!s of the blind, the deaf, 
the feeble-minded. Because their problem is 
special they have a distinction mark; they 


know what we know about normal-minded 
children, but their special knowledge about 
subnormal children then gives them supe- 


riority. Then, too, special study develops 
interest, interest means enthusiasm and enthu- 
siasm expresses itself in professional spirit. 

The head of a training school for feeble- 
minded children said on an occasion that when 
teachers first came to work in the institution 
they were inclined to be ashamed of their 
positions, at least they were not anxious to 
have it known that they were in institutional 
life. The reason is clear. Working on a defi- 
nite problem arouses interest, and when that 
problem presents itself in terms of broken 
humanity it inspires to consecrated effort. 
Here again is professional spirit. 

A study of the personalities of the great 
teachers cannot fail to bring a rich contribu- 
tion to the teaching spirit. Socrates, Pesta- 
lozzi, Mann and above all the Christ furnish 
us with ideals and standards of professional 
honor. Their sympathy with growing life, 
their unbounded enthusiasm for the individual 
and their heroic sacrifices must surely lift us 
to higher levels of loyalty and devotion to ) the 
profession of teaching. 


PROPER RELATION BETWEEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE, 


Dr. S. E. Weber, Dean of Pennsylvania 
State College, read the last paper of the 
morning on this timely subject. 

As an institution established and maintained 
for the purpose of training teachers the 
normal school has been until quite recently vir- 
tually the only institution so recognized by 
the several states. Beginning with 1839 and 
continving up to the present the several states 
have felt the need of training teachers for the 
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elementary grades. The plea is always for 
the “common,” “ free,” or “ district” school. 
Prior to 1872 it was a question whether pub- 
lic taxes could be voted for the support of 
high schools. 

Up to 1890 there were comparatively few 
such schools. The training of teachers for 
high schools had in few instances become a 
state-wide problem. This new institution has 
come into existence largely without legislative 
enactment. Many of the states even now do 
not differentiate the high school teacher from 
the elementary school teacher. In a number of 
states the term high school does not even 
appear in the school laws. In consequence, 
the graduate of the normal school quite natu- 
rally sought a position in the newer institution 
where the remuneration was higher than in 
the grades. There he met and is now meeting 
in very much larger numbers the college grad- 
uate competing for the same position. 

The claims of the college graduate have 
been based upon his superior scholarship. 
The claims of the normal school graduate 
have been based upon the value of systematic 
courses in methods of teaching (usually ap- 
plied only to the elementary school subjects), 
as well as on what he sometimes regards as 
a stfficient amount of scholastic training to 
teach secondary school subjects. 

The results of such competition may at 
present be seen in the proportionate number 
of normal school and college graduates teach- 
ing in first-class high schools. The figures are 
almost overwhelmingly in favor of the col- 
lege graduate. Scores of those who hold only 
the normal diploma teaching in high schools 
are being displaced by the college graduate or 
feel themselves insecure in their positions on 
account of their lack of academic preparation. 

There is a well-defined modern educational 
tendency to require of teachers in the grades 
at least the equivalent of high school gradua- 
tion; of teachers in the high schools gradua- 
tion from college; of heads of departments in 
colleges, at least a master’s degree of the 
achievement of eminent success as a teacher. 
These statements can be easily verified. 

The normal school’s insistence on pedagog- 
ical training as a prerecuisite for teaching any 
grade of school has brought about the intro- 
duction of educational courses in colleges 
where graduates seek teaching positions in 
public high schools. In preparing teachers for 
the grades, in furnishing many excellent teach- 
ers in high schools even now, in bringing the 
college to a realization of the need of peda- 
gogical training for all teachers the normal 
school has rendered and is rendering an in- 
valuable service to the state. 

That there is an urgent need for more and 
better trained teachers for both elementary 
and high school grades in Pennsylvania is very 
evident from the figures I am about to cite. 
To meet this need both the normal school and 
the college may well tax their fullest re- 
sources. It is not a matter of one institution 
being jealous of the other and trying to ex- 
clude it from a given field. It is a matter 
rather of each jealously seeking to render the 
most appropriate service to the Commonwealth 
with its facilities available to render such 
service. 
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There are to-day in Pennsylvania approx- 
imatey 30,000 public school teachers. Of these 
about 2,300 are teaching in high school depart- 
ments. In the annual report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1910 
we find that more than one-third of the entire 
teaching force, 11,520, hold. provisional cer- 
tificates, and of these 2,872 have had no pre- 
vious experience. Among the others are 3,433 
teachers who hold professional certificates, 
3,450 who hold permanent certificates, 5,870 
normal graduates and 873 graduates of col- 
leges. These statistics do not include those 
who are teaching in the city of Philadelphia. 

While there are no accurate statistics avail- 
able we may safely infer that the large major- 
ity of the 11,529 teachers holding provisional 
certificates are to be found in rural districts 
and in ungraded schools. A report giving 
exact figures concerning the kinds of certifi- 
cates held by teachers in elementary and high 
school grades in state-accredited high schools 
would be invaluable but such a report is not 
available. A private report of one of the high 
school inspectors, Professor C. D. Koch, states 
that in 1910, 364 third grade high schools had 
normal graduates for principals; 134 third 
grade high schools had college graduates as 
principals, and that many of these schools had 
teachers in both the elementary and high 
school grades holding only a provisional cer- 
tificate and some of these without any pre- 
vious experience. 

In the light of these figures may I ask, How 
can the improvement of the elementary grade 
teacher and teacher in the rural schools best 
be affected? By the normal school or the col- 
lege? Are some of the normal schools wisely 
opening their doors during the spring and 
summer months and thereby offering oppor- 
tunities to these two classes of teachers for 
improving their efficiency? It seems needless 
to question the value of college and univer- 
sity summer courses available to the teacher 
holding a normal diploma, a professional or 
permanent certificate, or a college degree. The 
answer to such a question may easily be read 
in the history of the summer school movement. 

Articulation of normal school and college 
in the preparation of teachers for the state 
should extend beyond the mere determination 
of what should constitute the professional 
training each should offer. There should 
also be close articulation of subject-matter. 
Heretofore most of the standard colleges in 
Pennsylvania have accredited fully only those 
who completed the college preparatory courses 
in normal schools. The graduates in other 
courses in normal schools upon entering col- 
lege have been conditioned in those entrance 
subjects they had not pursued and have been 
.allowed no entrance credit for such profes- 
sional subjects as history of education, prin- 
ciples of teaching, school economy, and psy- 
chology. 

The judgment of the principals of the vari- 
ous normal schools as to which class of stu- 
dents is the better prepared to do creditable 
college work would undoubtedly place the two 
classes of students .on the same plane. If 
there is any advantage, I am led to think that 
the balance would incline slightly toward the 
graduate of the normal course by reason of his 
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greater seriousness of purpose as a supplement 
to equal scholastic ability. Are the colleges 
and universities ofgPennsylvania now willing 
to grant entrance €redits for the subjects in- 
dicated since the ‘regular normal course has 
been extended to four years? 

The normal schoof4fid the college naturally 
differentiate their functions as teachers’ train- 
ing schools on two fundamental bases: (1) 
the academic preparation of the graduate; (2) 
the nature of the child in the elementary and 
secondary school periods demands different 
treatment. 

(1) The academic training the individual 
receives in the normal school or in the high 
school, if high school graduation precedes 
normal school graduation, extends his out- 
look sufficiently to give him a much larger 
view of the significance of elementary school 
subjects than he would get if he completed 
only an elementary school course and his aca- 
demic preparation were but little in advance of 
eighth grade pupils. If this larger view is es- 
sential for the grade teacher to get and to re- 
tain the academic respect of the pupils in the 
grades, to open up the enticing prospect of 
new fields of knowledge to be explored when 
the pupil gets into the high school, to link 
properly the work in the grades with the work 
in the high school, it would seem to follow 
that at least an equal relative academic in- 


equality should exist between the high school 


teacher and the most advanced high school 
pupil. In other words, if we are willing to 
admit that the teacher in the grades should 
have the academic equivalent of high school 
graduation plus the professional training of- 
fered by a normal school of recognized stand- 
ing, are we not also willing to admit that 
teachers in high schools should have the aca- 
demic equivalent of graduation from a four- 
years’ college course plus an equivalent amount 
of professional training? To be consistent in 
our educational ideals to be attained by the 
two grades of schools, elementary and sec- 
ondary, must we not insist that the elementary 
grade teacher be a graduate of a normal 
school and the high school teacher a college 
graduate with adequate pedagogical training 
to enable him to learn to know properly the 
high school pupil, to select and to organize 
material appropriate for high school students 
and to present the same in harmony with such 
knowledge? If this thesis is correct the nor- 
mal school is attempting to do more academic- 
ally than it can reasonably be expected to do 
if its graduates seek to fill high school posi- 
tions, and the college is neglecting its duty 
when it fails to give adequate professional 
training to those who are aiming to teach. 
There are at least these additional distinc- 
tions between the necessary preparation of the 
high school teacher and the elementary school 
teacher in that the former must have a broader 
general knowledge than the latter; he must 
have, besides, a special knowledge of his own 
subject or group of subjects and his profes- 
sional training must also be general and spe- 
cialized. ‘ 
The modern high school, with its variety of 
courses planned to meet the various individual 
and social needs, with its wealth of intensive 
content, calls for masters in the several fields. 
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of knowledge who are able to bring to their 
classes truth in its greatest richness. Unless 
the high school teacher possesses such mastery 
he is not likely to be filled with the enthusiasm 
for scholarship -which only a master can 
arouse. Neither the high school nor the nor- 
mal school is in position to prepare such 
experts. 

Again, the selection and organization of 
appropriate high school teaching material de- 
mands not only broad general scholarship, a 
deep specialized ‘study in some particular group 
of subjects, but it also demands an intimate 
knowledge of the teaching material which 
ought to be found in the last two years in the 
grammar school and at least in the first two 
years in the college. Such articulation is very 
essential if we believe “that the elementary 
school, the high school, the college and the 
university, whether supported by taxation or 
in other ways, are parts of one system of pub- 
lic instruction and not unrelated and indepen- 
dent schools.” The selection and organiza- 
tion of appropriate material for secondary 
schools also makes necessary special methods 
of teaching each of the several high school 
subjects. 

(2) In the elementary grades the child needs 
to be surrounded with the proper environment 
to minister to its physical, moral and mental 
growth. Proper food, clothing, light, air and 
sanitation must be provided. Example and 
precept, helpful companionship in the child’s 


work and play, good books, pictures and songs 
should build a wholesome influence in the 


child’s life. The routine duties of life must 
be reduced to habit. Directed initiative in 
self-development is lacking. The elementary 
school teacher must be the ministering angel 
who will assist the opening and blossoming 
forth of childlife. The intellectual pace must 
be slackened to suit its steps. Motherly sym- 
pathy. love, hope and patience must suffuse 
the life of the elementary school teacher. 
Delights in profound scholarship have no op- 
portunities for expression in the elementary 
school. But who does not envy the teacher 
who is privileged to lead and to instruct little 
children? 

In the high school period the individual be- 
gins to find himself. Individual initiative be- 
gins to assert itself. There is an honest effort 
to find one’s peculiar work in the world. Un- 
less the necessary routine habits have been 
firmly established the individual will chafe un- 
der mechanical exactions. Imitaton and obe- 
dience give way to more or less originality 
and independence. New social instincts are 
aroused. Authority is questioned and unless 
the teacher can give a satisfactory reason for 
any position taken involving questions of mor- 
ality or scholarship his influence with the pupil 
is weakened. This is the period when the 
physical, moral and intellectual ideal becomes 
most potent. 

These two epochs in the child’s life are so 
diverse that they would seem to demand 
teachers who are trained in institutions with 
different atmospheres. If the normal school 
is primarily intended for the training of 
teachers in the elementary grades, how can 
it at the same time train teachers for the 
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high school with entirely different conditions 
prevailing? 

It may be answered that both conditions 
may be met by making teachers’ colleges out 
of the normal schools. This would require 
two separate faculties existing side by side 
or two institutions operating under a single 
head. The equipment required for each 
would have to be complete. In addition to 
the expense this would involve, there are two 
dangers which we should seek to avoid, 
namely, the failure to utilize the academic 
facilities available in college for the training 
of high school teachers and the probable result 
that the normal school in seeking to prepare 
teachers for the high schools will neglect the 
preparation of teachers for the elementary 
grades, its primary duty. Besides these con- 
siderations the expense required to inaugurate 
pecmrenen courses in colleges is relatively 
small, 

The School Code provides for provisional 
college certificates in the following manner: 

“Section 1316. The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction may grant a provisional college 
certificate to every person who presents to him 
satisfactory evidence of good moral character, 
and of being a graduate of a college or univer- 
sity approved by the College and University 
Council of this Commonwealth, who has dur- 
ing his college or university course success- 
fully completed not less than two hundred 
hours work in pedagogical studies, such as 
psychology, ethics, logic, history of education, 
school management, and methods of teaching, 
which certificate shall entitle him to teach for 
three annual school terms.” 

The section quoted assigns approximately 
one-tenth of the student’s time to professional 
subjects. Taking into account that most col- 
leges in the state require high school gradua- 
tion for entrance and that normal schools 
require a knowledge of the elementary school 
subjects and algebra up to quadratics, the pro- 
portion of methodology the normal school 
offers to the student as compared with the 
academic training received for teaching in 
high schools is undoubtedly too great. If the 
normal school student attempts to apply such 
methodology to both elementary and secondary 
school subjects it easily takes the form of cut 
and dried methods, devices, mechanical short- 
cuts, instead of fundamental principles under- 
lying the teaching process. Exorbitant claims 
for such methodology are responsible for the 
disrepute in which methods were held a: few 
years ago. The stigma was quite naturally 
attached to all forms of methods of teaching 
from which the teaching profession is still 
suffering some effects. Hence I take it that 
it was the evident intent of the Commission 
who placed the foregoing paragraph in the 
Code to draft the colleges of the state into 
the service primarily as training schools for 
high school teachers. 

The Code does not preclude those holding 
normal diplomas, permanent, professional and 
other certificates, from teaching in recognized 
high schools. Nor do I believe that it would 
be wise at this time, when we still recognize 
three grades of high schools, when the salary 
offered in second and third-class high schools 
is too low to attract college graduates, to 
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draw the lines of certification too rigidly. 
But I do want to raise the question whether 
the time is not ripe for us to require of 
teachers in the grades of state-accredited high 
schools that they hold either a normal diploma, 
a professional or permanent certificate; of 
teachers in high school departments in accred- 
ited high schools that they hold either a col- 
lege or normal diploma, a certificate from a 
reputable institution ttaining in specialized 
studies, or a permanent certificate? 

If this step shall be taken by us as it has 

been taken by a number of states it will ulti- 
mately lead to an advanced step that has also 
already been taken by a number of states, 
namely, a complete separation of certification 
necessary to teach in a high school as dis- 
tinct from that required to teach in an elemen- 
tary school; or, to state the latter provision 
in a different form, that the high school cer- 
tificate should stand for college graduation 
or its equivalent, that the elementary school 
certificate should stand for normal school 
graduation or its equivalent, and that the ele- 
mentary school certificate should be limited to 
instruction in the grades. Before such differ- 
entiation can even be approximately attained 
there must be developed a clearer definition 
of the separate functions of the normal school 
and the college. In the meantime we must not 
lose sight of the fact that this ideal has already 
been realized to a large extent in the larger 
towns and cities and that rational modes of 
procedure must be followed to improve the 
efficiency of teachers in less favored com- 
munities. 
_ Another field in which the college and uni- 
versity can assist in the training of teachers is 
in preparing superintendents, principals, super- 
visors of special subjects, and other educa- 
tional experts. This line of work belongs 
properly to post-graduate college or univer- 
sity courses. 

Since the college is thus called upon to 
assist in the training of public school teachers 
it should appreciate fully the significant dif- 
ference between pure knowledge and knowl- 
edge selected and organized for teaching pur- 
poses, a distinction which the normal school 
has held as basic from its inception. That 
there is a fundamental difference in the two 
points of view is now questioned by few 
acquainted with the educational problem in- 
volved. That there are still some in our col- 
lege faculties who do not see this distinc- 
tion and who do not believe that others see 
any such distinction is also well known. 

To them knowledge of subject-matter is all 
sufficient. Their attitude leaves no place for 
the legitimate consideration of processes in 
teaching. The best argument that can be 
. offered to combat such an attitude is the expe- 
rience of heads of departments in colleges 
and universities who are frequently compelled 
either to drop from their teaching force in- 
experienced instructors or to give them dur- 
ing at least the earlier part of their experience 
sufficient personal supervision to enable them 
to get approved results. If this line of discus- 
sion would not lead us beyond the limits of 
this particular topic, one might even ask with 
propriety whether it would not be wise to es- 
tablish graduate courses in our universities 
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whose sole purpose it should be to consider 
methods of teaching college courses. The 
encouraging fact is that this class of college 
professors is growing smaller every year. But 
so long as we have them with us they must be 
reckoned with in our efforts to give to the 
consideration of processes in teaching its 
proper place. 

It is quite essential that pedagogical courses 
offered in colleges and universities be on a 
par with any of the other college courses. 
Those in charge of the educational courses 
must know the theory as well as the success- 
ful practice of elementary and _ secondary 
school problems. The educational department 
of any college or university should be the con- 
necting link between the public school system 
of the state including the elementary, high, 
and normal school and the college. It should 
be held responsible for the quality of high 
school teacher the college graduates. The 
training of such high school teacher should 
include actual directed observation in both the 
grammar and high school grades and carefully 
directed and supervised practice in the high 
school grades. It should be the only college 
department that can speak authoritatively of 
the graduate’s qualifications to teach in high 
school departments. It should welcome the 
graduate of the normal school and give some 
recognition to his previous pedagogical ex- 
perience. By the combined efforts of the 
normal school and the college, and by these 
alone, may we hope to evolve a real teach- 
ing craft. 

In the absence of Dr, Arthur W. Holmes, 
who was to have opened the discussion of 
this subject, Dr. Lightner Whitmer, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

The topic of this discussion is the training 
of the teacher. I find that the papers presented 
have for the most part put before you topics 
of detailed importance. Important as they 
are, they are in a direction which I do not 
feel competent to make an effective contribu- 
tion to this audience. I have observed in each 
of these papers that there has been a common 
underlying tone, an earnest desire to improve 
the professional standing of the teacher, a wish 
to enthuse every teacher with the professional 
spirit. I regard myself as a teacher, and as one 
of this body. As a teacher, I can say that 
there is no more important duty to me than 
to contribute my mite toward making the pro- 
fession of teaching a greater profession in 
this and every other country. 

Dr. Becht told us to-day that what makes 
a profession is the possession of a body of 
knowledge out of the common. That is quite 
true. If Willie is sick his grandma may say 
that he has a fever, and the doctor comes and 
puts a thermometer in Willie’s mouth and 
pooh-poohs the whole matter, and _ tells 
Willie’s mother to bother nothing about it. 
He has a body of knowledge not possessed by 
grandmas in general. He has more, he has an 
instrument of precision, a thermometer. I 
believe that we ought to make to-day a sharp 
distinction between professional knowledge 
that is a matter of opinion and a new body 
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of knowledge, of FACTS acquired with in- 
struments and methods of precision. 

One of these methods is the statistical table. 
The medical profession stands where it does 
because of its methods. The profession of 
teaching will year by year acquire greater con- 
fidence when it employs these methods. I 
take great pride in the fact that one great 
movement, the training of backward children, 
and the observation of their number which has 
resulted in the efforts of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, there are 5,000,000 backward 
children. I take great pride that the problem 
was brought to the attention of the educators 
of the country by Dr. Oliver Cornman of 
the University of Pennsylvania by his statis- 
tical tables. That work has changed the com- 
plexion of every superintendent’s report in 
every large city in this country. 

Not only must our knowledge be based 
upon facts, but it must be worth while. Law- 
yers possess special knowledge. The objects 
of lawyers and courts is to obtain justice. 
The reason for the criticism of our courts 
to-day is the fact that lawyers and courts do 
not possess a body of social knowledge which 
they need. Courts and lawyers show an anti- 
social attitude toward many of their cases. If 
the profession of education is to become great, 
it must evince a social spirit. In the papers 
of this morning it is strongly emphasized that 
teachers should go outside of the curriculum 
of normal school preparation. 

We should make certain distinctions as to 
what we ask teachers to do. As I see the 
educational problem of to-day, the greatest 
thing is to see that the boys and girls who go 
to work at fourteen years of age have such 
preparation as will make them good citizens as 
far as their natural endowments permit. 
They must learn the three R’s but if they need 
playgrounds, it is the duty of the schools to 
procure them. If they need baths, it 
is the duty of the schools to give them. 
If the children can not study because they 
come to school without breakfast, it is the 
duty of the schools to provide suitable food. 
The problem of education is a social one. 
We have committed to us the treasures of 
the ages. Our duty is to see that we trans- 
mit this to the entire body of children as far 
as we can. Therefore, we must emphasize 
that part of the problem first. We must 
next see that our high schools and univer- 
sities are also in good order. But let us never 
take our minds off the social element in the 
problem. erry 

I favor paying more attention to individual 
instruction. Individual instruction is psycho- 
logical. As a psychologist I favor it. The 
movement for special treatment of backward 
children and supernormal children is Psycho- 
logical. These movements that specialize chil- 
dren are all erected on a psychological founda- 
tion. If the teacher is to do good work he 
needs more psychology than is taught in the 
normal school. A four years’ course in psy- 
chology is required. Should all teachers have 
it? That is doubtful. I doubt if it is proper 
to tell the teacher to individualize her efforts. 
I fear that too much psychology may interfere 
with the teacher’s work. The problem of the 
ordinary teacher is that of mass instruction— 
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getting forty or fifty or sixty children to pass 
the subjects of instruction in the grades. If 
eye and mind are placed on the higher grade, 
and on the subjects to be taught, and the 
teacher thinks of the children as average chil- 
dren, she will do better work than if she 
thinks of then: as individuals. 

One reason for making this point is because 
I have seen the matter from the reverse side. 
I have seen good grade teachers unable to do 
effective work. Grade work usually makes the 
teacher unfit to look on the child as an indi- 
vidual. Therefore perhaps we should do for 
the teacher what we are advocating for the 
children. We want for the children that the 
normal, supernormal and backward children 
should be taught in separate classes. 

So far as teachers in normal schools, col- 
leges and universities are concerned, ought we 
not to see, while we hold fast to the body 
of pedagogical knowledge that has been passed 
on to us, that certain other teachers, the best 
endowed, should be able to devote some time 
to this method of acquiring that knowledge 
on which the profession of education is to be 
based. 

I have tried to put before you these things 
because I believe in what I have hinted at: 
The profession of education is to become the 
great profession, not merely one of the profes- 
sions. To-day we stand simply at the begin- 
ning of a course which is to terminate in that 
result. Under education we must include 
medical inspection, playgrounds—all activities 
that have to do with the growing child. We 
are entering upon a great conservative move- 
ment. Conservation is a great word to con-: 
jure with to-day. “Conservation of natural 
resources ” is heard on every side. The great- 
est of our national resources is the child. We 
are the conservators of this resource. 

Dr. Edward Rynearson, of Pittsburgh, 
being absent, the further discussion of the 
topic of the morning was taken up by Prof. 
C. C. Johnson, of Pittsburgh, who said: 

It is a pleasure we enjoy this morning, 
to stand, as Dr. Whitmer has said, on the 
threshold of the development of profes- 
sional consciousness. I am glad that we 
can give some time to the consideration of 
the standing of the profession as we have 
done to the course of study and the text- 
books. It is unfortunately true that there 
are all too many teachers in the schools. 
of this State who are not adequately trained 
either academically or professionally. I 
am glad that at the time when we enter on 
a new era legally—under the Code—we also 
enter on a new era professionally. This 
matter of co-operation suggests to me the 
thought that our work has been too homo- 
geneous. We have not thought that there 
might be specializing in teaching. If I 
might be allowed to discover another com- 
mon tone in the papers of the morning, I 
might say that all the writers have arrived 
at the conclusion that there must be special 
training for teachers. In the normal 
schools teachers must be trained for the 
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elementary schools. In the colleges teach- 
ers must be trained for the high schools. 
In the university and the teachers’ college 
must be trained the persons who look for- 
ward to the administrative work of the 
schools. 

I think I shall speak a few minutes 
about Dr. Chambers’ paper because I pass 
the door of his school of education every 
day on the way to my work and if I take 
issue with him we can settle it in Pitts- 
burgh. I was happy to hear the reference 
of Dr. Chambers to the subject of the co- 
operation of the high schools and high 
school teachers in the way of preparing 
their own pupils for high school positions. 
I am ready to co-operate in the training of 
young people for high school teaching, par- 
ticularly the teaching of history and 
physics. I am certain that in our en- 
thusiasm we may make a mistake in insist- 
ing that these young people shall spend too 
much time in this thing. I take issue with 
Dr. Chambers as to the length of time. If 
too much responsibility is placed on these 
young people we may be in danger. We 
must proceed with caution. To have them 
teach as much as Dr. Chambers suggests 
would require a re-arrangement of the 
schedule of such a high school as would 
render that high school quite different in its 
methods from the other high schools in the 
State. There is room for caution here. 
These young teachers should not be called 
upon to teach so much, and should not be 
given the responsibility for class room 
work, wholly. We must agree with Dr. 
Chambers that we ought to be the dis- 
coverers of those who are to be our suc- 
cessors. I am in favor of this ideal. 

Another idea: I think there is great 
danger in expecting too much of the State 
in a financial way to prepare people for 
special kinds of work. The professions of 
law and medicine do not call upon the State 
to make particular contributions to their 
development. We realize that a higher 
salary for all properly trained teachers is 
one of the best means of getting good 
teachers. But if we expect the State to 
provide the money, I believe it will operate 
against the rising tide of popular approval 
of higher salaries for teachers. We 
cannot get money at both ends of the line. 
- We expect too much in the way of subsidy. 
Men and women should be placed on a 
more independent basis. I believe that the 
giving of ministers half-rate on the rail- 
roads is asking society to pay that part of 
the salary of the minister that the church 
ought to pay. There is a possible danger 
in that. . 

In the matter of our training beyond the 
objective. I ama teacher. I associate with 
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teachers. I get help from their thoughts 
and I share my thoughts with them. If we 
attempt to force this idea of professional 
training too far into the field of graduate 
study there is a possibility of training be- 
yond the objective. The pupil who is 
trained in a good high school is so trained 
that he is dissatisfied with a mere teaching 
position. The teachers’ college is the place 
for professional training. 

Prof. W. S. Herzog, State Inspector of 
High Schools, made the following remarks, 
continuing ‘the discussion: 

I wish to call attention to two or three 
phenomena. First, with reference to the 
elementary schools. A year ago there 
were more than 7,000 people in attendance 
at the summer normals. This seems to in- 
dicate that we do not have sufficiently 
organized institutions in our state. How 
fast we travel! We have outgrown the 
Code already in the matter of the training 
of teachers. If we could only crystallize 
public opinion on this subject we might 
bring about needed legislation. 

As to high schools: It is not feasible to 
look to the high schools alone for high 
school teachers. We must have a number 
of sources of supply. We have a large 
number of inefficient teachers in the high 
schools to-day only because we cannot 
secure better ones. The demand is greater 
than the supply. The salaries are not such 
as attract the better class of men and 
women. In the Code the high school re- 
quirements are not stated in hours of work. 
The code requires that high school teachers 
shall be certified in certain subjects. Many 
boards are not able to distinguish between 
those teachers who have made careful 
preparation and those who have not. 

We must help people decide for our pro- 
fession. Our profession in the past has 
been an ever-present help in time of stress, 
For this reason we find many persons in 
the profession who have not their hearts 
in their work, and with insufficient prepara- 
tion. We need additional legislation. We 
now have two instruments ready to our 
hand, the Educational Council of this body 
and the State Board of Education. I trust 
that in the near future their investigation 
will result in new legislation in the training 
of teachers. In West Virginia if there 
are three teachers in a high school two 
must be college graduates; if but two 
teachers, one must be a college graduate; 
if but one teacher, he must be a college 
graduate. ; 

Dr. Percy L. Hughes, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, closed the general discussion of this 
topic: Sad 

I wish to call your attention to University 
Extension Courses. This term is applie 
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very loosely. It may refer to a summer 
course at a college. On the other hand I 
grudge that name to such a course as may 
be carried on by correspondence. Anyone 
who regards a correspondence course as 
equivalent to a class exercise does not fully 
The name should not be applied to popular 
lecture courses, They may stimulate 
thought, but they do not stand for an ideal 
of study. A university extension course 
may be limited to the courses colleges and 
universities give during the regular school 
year, and which come to the teacher and do 
not require the teacher to come to the 
college, In Pennsylvania some of our col- 
leges and universities can help the teachers 
but at the present time the teachers do not 
utilize this aid to the full. A  superin- 
tendent or principal or teacher may fail to 
recognize the value of these courses be- 
cause he looks on the training of the teacher 
from the wrong angle. You may look on 
the training of the teacher from the point 
of view of fitting him or her into your 
system of instruction; or you may recognize 
that in the development of the teacher your 
system is an incident. The personality of 
the teacher is of slow growth, The system 
of instruction enters into it at one stage 
and drops out later. When you look on it 
that way it will lead you to be patient with 
the ideas of the teacher for study that does 
not bear on class-work. At Lehigh the 
most popular courses are in modern lan- 
guages, although the teachers will not have 
' to teach these branches. When questioned, 
they say that it somehow helps them in 
their work. For instance, one teacher says 
that the fundamental end in education is 
to teach adaptability. I saw clearly why 
she thought a course in modern languages 
was closely related to her class-work. It 
helped her to realize in her work what she 
thought the most important thing in life. 

If we are to recognize university exten- 
sion courses as valuable instruments in the 
training of the teacher, it will involve sacri- 
fices on the part of all concerned. It is not 
necessary to mention the sacrifices on the 
part of .the teachers. The principal and 
superintendent must recognize that their 
plans must be in part set aside by the 
necessities of the development of the indi- 
viduality of the different teachers. No 
iron-clad system can be applied. The 
teachers must be allowed freedom as to 
what and where they will study. There 
must be sacrifice on the part of the board 
of education. For we still find that in 
some boards there is a tendency to insist 
on long hours. Some boards feel that they 
are getting their money’s worth if the 
schools are in session long hours. This 
feeling must be combatted. There must be 
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sacrifices on the part of professors in the 
universities. It is easier for a professor to 
leave the University of Pennsylvania and 
travel to a group of teachers in Chester 
than it is for them to come here. In some 
subjects of course this plan would not be 
abvisable, but in many cases it is. It is 
not advisable to push centralization to the 
extreme. 

If you recognize the value of university 
courses, given through the year while the 
teachers are at their work, so that the 
lessons received can be tested, as distin- 
guished from mere inspirational efforts, 
what should we do to encourage them? 
The State places too much stress on ex- 
aminations. I do not see that biology is of 
much value except taught by an expert in a 
laboratory. At the present time there is too 
much stress on examinations and book 
knowledge, and this has stood in the way 
of the teacher’s entering on more valuable 
work. Somehow it seems to me that the 
state should recognize that the teacher 
should be a member of a university or 
college. More and more the colleges and 
universities are becoming one great uni- 
versity, recognizing each other’s courses so 
that teachers travelling from one city to 
another can at all times use the credits of 
one universitv in another. In that way 
even the more valuable of our summer 
schools will be stimulated. Whatever the 
method by which university extension 
courses can be brought about, have we not 
in our extension courses a valuable means 
that is not being made use of? 


EVENING SESSION. 


The music of the evening was furnished 
by a trained chorus of young men from the 
High School. It was well rendered and 
heartily appreciated. 

Dr. H. C. White, President of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, delivered a most enter- 
taining and thoughtful lecture which was 
heard with marked attention by his audi- 
ence. He did not wish to have his lecture 
published. His subject was “Culture and 
Efficiency.” He championed the old col- 
lege course of education as against the 
manual or vocational training courses, and 
said that the greatest test that ever came to 
a people, that of rehabilitating the South 
after the Civil War, was met by men 
trained by old-fashioned college courses. 
He regarded it as a most dangerous ten- 
dency in education that favored the hitch- 
ing of every sort of mechanical and agri- 
cultural and commercial trade to the 
schools. All humanity to-day is awaiting 
the appearance of a new master mind, who, 
like Newton discovering from the fall of 
an apple the laws of the music of the 
spheres, shall reveal the laws of social, 
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political, international harmony—the law 
whose application should abolish the curse 
of luxury and the curse of poverty and 
produce social content. American labor 
strains to make this a land of plenty. Peo- 
ple stand united to make this a land of 
peace. The public to-day stands for law, 
patriotism and fraternalism. Culture leads 
to efficiency, and efficiency makes the 
worthy citizen of the nation. Culture is 
the purpose and result of education. This 
is followed by efficiency, which means the 
accomplishment by the least effort of what 
one is most able to do. The American 
citizen should be efficient, and the school 
should be the source of efficiency. That 
system of education is best which has cul- 
ture as its end rather than a vocational 
training. Those who advance the modern 
ideas with regard to practical training he 
spoke of as “educational zealots” who 
are to be disregarded. They believe that 
all we have to do to turn out trained me- 
chanics is to attach a workshop to the 
school. The most dangerous trend of mod- 
ern sentiment is the disposition to regard 
the school as the only means of training. 

He argued for a broad cultural educa- 
tion and supplemented this by saying that 
with these foundations the mind would be 
trained to successfully cope with any life- 
work, 

After the lecture of the evening, Prof, 
W. L. Smith, of Pittsburgh, gave the Asso- 
ciation a pressing invitation to choose that 
city as the place of their next meeting. 
The invitation was seconded by Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton, of Allegheny County. There 
was a strong feeling in favor of choosing 
Harrisburg as the place of meeting for 
next year, which these gentlemen recog- 
nized, and did not attempt to antagonize; 
but they pressed the invitation of Pittsburgh 
only in case Harrisburg was not chosen for 
this purpose. 


_ 





FRIDAY MORNING. 


HE devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins, 
of Philadelphia, after which Dr. Calvin N. 
Kendall, Commissioner of the Schools of 
the State of New Jersey, addressed the 
Association on the subject 


’ FACTORS DETERMINING SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


One time in my city two ladies entered a 
crowded street car, and could not find seats. 
Occupying two seats were two high school 
boys. As the ladies hung to the straps one 
of them remarked to the other, “ Would you 
not think that the public schools would teach 
better manners?” These ladies were return- 
ing from a bridge party. I knew them and 
their husbands. Neither of the fathers of 
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these boys knew the name of a single teacher 
in the school which his son attended. It did 
not occur to these women that it was as much 
their business to teach their children manners 
as it was the business of the schools. 

This illustration is introduced as the text of 
the first part of the talk of the morning. The 
business of the schools has become very com- 
plex in the last few years, because of the new 
social, industrial and economic conditions 
which have arisen. The business of the 
schools has become more complicated than the 
public realizes. The schools of to-day are 
called upon to assume responsibilities that the 
old-time schools never thought of assuming. 
What are some of these? 

1. There has been a certain decay of the 
feeling of. parental responsibility, owing partly 
to the large number of pupils coming from 
city homes. It requires greater insight and 
devotion to be a good parent now than ever 
before in the history of the world. The same 
is true of the teacher. It is not an easy thing 
to bring up children well under modern com- 
plex city conditions. It should be borne in 
on the public mind that the schools can not do 
everything for the children. Part of the re- 
sponsibility for properly forming the character 
of the growing child rests upon the home. 
How many hours are the children in the 
schools in a year? Not to exceed nine hun- 
dred. This is about one-sixth of their wak- 
ing hours, It should be borne in on the public 
that the schools can not do everything for the 
children in one-sixth of their waking hours, 
particularly as many of them do not attend 
even that proportion of the time. Subtracting 
absences for one cause and another, and 700 
to 750 hours per year is the average attendance 
of a child at a city school, in one year. _ 

2. The work of the school has been compli- 
cated by a certain amount of superficiality, 
arising from the love of excitement and ner- 
vousness which characterize so much of our 
American life. It would be strange indeed of 
our schools did not reflect these conditions. 
But I want to say this: The schools of this 
country have been one of the great steadiers 
of American life. No one institution has ap- 
proached the schools in efficiency in this par- 
ticular. : 

Certain critics have said that there is a cer- 
tain degree of lawlessness characteristic of 
American life to-day. If this is true it is not 
the fault of the public schools, where the chil- 
dren are taught obedience to law. Other for- 
eign critics say that the American people lack 
the ability for deep and sustained thinking. 
If this is true, is it not one duty of the schools 
to train our pupils not only in grammar and 
arithmetic, but also in the ability to think 
straight, deep and hard. Too many recitations 
in the grammar and high schools are not char- 
acterized by an attempt to train the pupils to 
do their own thinking. An ounce of this 1s 
worth a pound of facts. Children often. say 
that they admire things because they think 
their teachers want them to say so. k 

3. The task of the schools has been compli- 
cated by the feeling on the part of the teach- 
ers and the discriminating public that the 
schools should fit the children to use their 
leisure later in life. This was not found i 
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the Puritan schools; but conditions have 
changed. We live in 1912, in complex social 
and industrial conditions. People have more 
leisure now than they had fifty. years ago. 
How common the eight-hour day has become! 
Is it important or not to use this leisure 
aright? 

In the City of Indianapolis it was found 
that the five-cent picture shows cost the peo- 
ple one-half as much as they spent for schools 
—and they are not niggardly in their school 
appropriations. If you add the amount spent 
on picture shows to the amount spent on vau- 
deville and baseball, you will have a total equal 
to the amount spent on the public schools. I 
do not deprecate the amusement. The people 
must have it. I use this illustration to show 
that we are a people who must have amuse- 
ment and recreation. 

It is a part of the complicated business of the 
schools to fit the children for the proper use 
of their leisure. This is one reason why the 
teaching of certain subjects in the schools is 
imperative. What are these subjects. Music 
is one. The introductory study of art is an- 
other. A taste for good reading is another. 
It is a great misfortune to the child if the 
teachers do not form a close alliance be- 
tween the public library and the public schools. 
And all honor to the teachers who are doing 
this magnificent work. 

4. The work of the schools has been compli- 
cated by the demand that we shall give the 
pupils training in industrial efficiency. This 
was no part of the program of the old Puritan 
school. There was plenty of work for the 
boys and girls in the Puritan home. In those 
days work was spelled with a capital W. The 
same was the case all over this country fifty 
. years ago. But now, with one half of the 
people in the cities, it is a part of the work of 
the schools to train the children not only out 
of illiteracy but also out of industrial incom- 
petency. Most of the children come to school 
without the right attitude towards work. 
Why? Because it is impossible to give it to 
them in many homes. So the school is called 
upon to make good this lack of facility for 
work in the homes. 

The mayor of New York, in discussing the 
schools, says that the children in the schoo!s 
do not have the same attitude towards work 
that they had when he was young. When 
Mayor Gaynor and I were boys in the same 
county there was plenty of work for us to do. 
The contrast between conditions there and con- 
ditions now in. the East Side of New York is 
vast. 

This throws a responsibility on the schools. 
Industrial training is one of the necessities of 
American life, and can be closely allied, as it is 
in this school (referring to the place of meet- 
ing) with other subjects of study. It should 
be pointed out to the public that manual or 
industrial training costs more than the old-time 
education. There are difficulties in the way of 
efficiency in industrial training. Among these 
are lack of appliances, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing trained teachers, indefiniteness of aim. We 
must work out this problem. : 

upils in our industrial training schools 
Should not be left stranded high and dry in 
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their intellectual life. Mathematics, English 
and the other studies should be correlated with 
industrial work. ; 

5. The work of the schools has been com- 
plicated by the vast expansion of human knowl- 
edge in the past half-century. The book in 
geography, for instance, has become a thicker 
book, and the schools have been expected to 
make this expanded geography, history, physi- 
ology, etc., a part of the possessions of the 
child. I believe that the grammar and high 
schools have not yet reached the limit of the 
possible elimination of subjects. We still teach 
too many details in the subjects of study. Our 
courses should conform to modern conditions. 
There are still too many subjects taught in 
arithmetic; and may I point out that, thanks 
to the public schools, we have become a read- 
ing public? The news-stands are full to over- 
flowing with the ever-increasing amount of 
periodical literature. It is there because the 
people read it. Standard books have become 
cheaper. All can have books in the home if 
they want them. We have become a great 
reading people. I noticed that a recent news- 
paper report of the committee which is inves- 
tigating postage rates says that more than 
seven hundred periodicals are printed annually 
for every man, woman and child in this country. 
Go back a little to the old-time conditions. 
The daily newspaper was not found in the 
homes of the many. When a newspaper did 
arrive it was read and re-read. There were 
few magazines and only in the homes of the 
well-to-do were books found. Therefore in 
those days the schools had to give the chil- 
dren a vast amount of information. But to- 
day, when all of the people are readers, is it 
not a part of the purpose of the grammar and 
high schools to give the children the power 
to use books, and ask them to get some of 
the information they need for themselves later 
on? The schools must adapt themselves to 
new conditions. I am not here to say that it 
should be no longer the purpose of the school 
to give the children a knowledge of the great 
universal facts; but I am here to say that we 
should substitute power to get information 
from books for the old idea of giving the 
pupils a great amount of information which 
they will soon forget. One of the important 
functions of a principal or superintendent is 
to see to it that the children should be giver 
the power to read. That school is not worthy 
of the name which fails to give the children 
this fundamental art—the mastery of the 
printed page. 

The question of the conservation of the 
health of the children is an important one in 
a great city such as this. The old Puritan 
school gave no attention to the health of the 
pupils, nor was this subject much thought of 
‘in the Little Red School House. know. 
went to one when I was a child, and I taught 
in one later on. One of the great differences 
between the modern school and the old-time 
school is this: The modern school is attempt- 
ing to teach all of the children and not some 
of the children. In the old-time school some 
of the children were left relatively untaught. 
It used to take a whole year to teach the 
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alphabet to beginners; now first-year pupils 
read several books, 

What are the factors we have called into 
use to teach the complicated school of 1911? 
They are seven in all. Five of these I have 
time to name: 1. School buildings. 2. Courses 
of study. 3. Organizations of schools. 4. 
Teachers. 5. Supervision. These are some of 
the factors we depend, on to teach the com- 
plicated school of the twentieth century. The 
work of the schools is complicated not be- 
cause of the whims of the teachers or the 
boards of education, but because of the public 
demands over which no man or set of men has 
any control. 

Of course the school building is important. 
We have made great advances in the last five 
years in the construction of school houses. In 
New Jersey in the last five years the amount 
spent on the construction of school houses has 
increased 280 per cent. There has been an 
increase of 130 per cent. in teachers’ salaries 
and without arousing public criticism. 

The question of the course of study we have 
with us always. New conditions outside the 
school and a better understanding of child 
life are constantly bringing about changes in 
the course. The question of the course in 
English will never be settled. 

The character of the supervision is impor- 
tant. I believe in the supervision of schools 
and teachers, provided it is constructive, sym- 
pathetic and inspiring. I do not mean mere 
inspection of schools. The worth of a superin- 
tendent is not in his ability to sit in his office 
and work out statistics, but in getting out 
among the teachers. The great work of the 
superintendent is to help the teachers, to give 
the teachers a certain amount of liberty but 
to insist that the school work be efficient. 

I think it needs to be borne in on the public, 
and hard, that the significant thing in deter- 
mining the efficiency of the school is the char- 
acter of the teacher. We have got too far 
away from this idea. Not by expensive 
houses, not by carefully prepared courses of 
study, but fundamentally by the class-room 
contact of teachers and pupils is efficiency 
brought about, if at all. If that is real edu- 
cation, then you can have efficient schools 
whatever your buildings or courses may be. 

We want to realize that with corporal 
punishment ruled out and all of the children 
in the schools, we need a different kind of 
teacher in the schools from the teacher of 
fifty years ago. Neither must it be forgotten 
that 25 per cent. of the teachers of this country 
are new to the business every year. Fifty per 
cent. of the teachers are high school gradu- 
ates or less. Out of 125,000 teachers entering 
the profession every year only 19,000 have had 
any previous training. The American people 
do not know-that we have too many untrained 
teachers in our schools. 

The public does not know that teaching in 
this country is not what it ought to be. e 
public does not know that any deficiency in the 
schools is due to the fact that too many of 
our teachers are not qualified to do good work. 
A higher order of teaching ability is required 
to-day than ever before. Teachers should be 
better paid. Politics in the schools should be 
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tabooed. Teaching must be made to attract a 
high grade of men and women. 
_ These are some of the complicated problems 
in education in this country. It is my convic- 
tion that the schools of America never per- 
formed such a service to the children and the 
state as they have done in this year 1911. 
“What the Public School may do for 
the Vocational School in Pennsylvania” 
was the next subject on the programme. 
It was discussed by Dr. C. B. Connelly, 
Dean of the School of Applied Industries, 
Carnegie Technical Schools, Pittsburgh, as 
follows: 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL WILL DO FOR THE 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania has much to gain from a 
proper development of its industrial schools. 
Standing as this state does in the forefront of 
the great manufacturing centres of the coun- 
try, if not of the world, and producing a large 
percentage of the essential articles of manu- 
facture which the nation requires the state in 
which we live must be vitally interested in 
the industrial future of its citizen. 

No community or political body can attain 
its highest point of efficiency in any branch 
until its citizens themselves have reached a 
relatively high point. That nation leads the 
world scientifically whose citizens are most 
thoroughly equipped in scientific knowledge. 
That government has reached the loftiest level 
of true democracy whose people have best im- 
bibed the spirit and the ideals of such de- 
mocracy. That community leads the world in 
the value and the utility of its manufactures 
whose laborers are most adept and most 
skilled in their vocations. 

This is an age of experts, an age when men 
are groping out into the vast multitude of 
people to find the few who are most able to 
cope with the specific needs of the specific 
occasion. Greater efficiency, higher produc- 
tive ability, keener appreciation of opportu- 
nities, better results with less of wasted energy, 
these are the watchwords of the modern world. 
And as the world realizes this need for the 
man at the head of his work, so also is the 
world beginning to learn the lesson that it 
must begin to train up its children so that they 
may, when at the proper ages, assume the 
duties and the tasks which an era of special- 
ization demands. We are at the dawn of 2 
to-morrow which will be especially noted for 
the fact that it has realized the value of train- 
ing children early in life to meet the varied 
needs of the community in which that child 
will live when it becomes an adult. 

Men have progressed, men have gained great 
intelligence, nations have reached a_ higher 
and still higher point of civilization, and yet, 
no progress, no intelligence, no civilization has 
been able to eradicate the truth of the maxim 
that self preservation is the first law of 
nature. This fundamental principle has st 
the tempests of time, it has felt the beatings 
of a thousand winds of modernisms,—and yet 
it emerges triumphant from the fray, still 
flaunting in the faces of men the fact that the 
ancient law is still the vital one. And self 
preservation for any community means the 
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proper development of its resources, both hu- 
man and material. All the natural possibilities 
with which a great Being can bless a country, 
all the native wealth which Providence may 
bestow upon a nation, are of no avail if that 
country or that nation has not developed its 
human beings to the point where men and 
women may make the most productive and 
most advantageous use of those blessings. 

How forcibly does this lesson strike home 
to Pennsylvanians! In the midst of a great 
productive state,—the home of countless acres 
of coal lands, the scene of multifarious manu- 
facturing industries, the situs of wonderful 
agricultural opportunities, the center of mag- 
nificent commercial activities, the zone of a 
progressive spirit of productiveness,—how can 
we fail to feel the privileges of our dwelling 
place! and with privileges come responsibil- 
ities,—and those responsibilities with us in this 
instance are the necessity and the demand that 
we so train our citizens, young and old, that 
they may best appreciate and use the opportu- 
nities which are theirs. 

When shall we begin so to train and teach 
them? Such is the question vitally before us 
at this time. Shall we wait until our chil- 
dren have grown up into men and women be- 
fore we endeavor to impress upon them these 
lessons? I am sure you will agree with me 
that modern educational ideas would not har- 
monize well with an affirmative answer to this 
question. Shall we make the imparting of this 


knowledge and this training but an incident in 
the academic growth of our boys and girls, as 
something it is well enough for them to know 
a bit about, but concerning which they need 


not “trouble” themselves particularly? I 
think our systems of instruction are today 
too far advanced to approve of any such slip- 
shod method; and, besides, we have come to 
the point where we believe that anything that 
is worth teaching to the children is worth 
teaching to them thoroughly. 

There is one other answer to this question. 
That answer is,—let us offer our boys and 
girls complete courses in industrial education, 
let such education go hand in hand with the 
academic instruction which we give them, let 
us impress upon the community the fact that 
practical industrial training is as much a part 
of the duty of the public school as is the in- 
culcation of so-called “book lore.” Penn- 
sylvania has need for such instruction in its 
public schools,—and Pennsvlvania will get it 
as soon as its citizens become fully awakened 
to the value of such training. 

Much of what I shall say to you to-day 
about vocational and industrial training will 
not apply to Pennsylvania alone,—it will apply 
equally to many other sections of our country. 
But if I lay much stress upon Pennsylvania’s 
need, it is because I feel that a state of such 
magnificent opportunities for industrial devel- 
opment as this state possesses must be pri- 
marily and vitally interested in the question of 
vocational and industrial training for its youth 
Great needs bring great demands, and great as 
is the demand so great must the supply be. 
Not this year, perhaps, nor the next, but 
gradually, bit by bit, we shall reach the point 
where there is a reasonable relation between 
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the state’s industrial needs and the state’s 
industrial supply. 

I believe the public school should be the 
scene of industrial and vocational training. 
I believe, too, that no public school is doing 
its full duty to the community unless it does 
offer vocational and industrial training. The 
public schools are the bed rock of democracy, 
—and democracy means equal opportunities 
for all. And “equal opportunities for all” 
is but a mere hollow phrase in any commu- 
nity where the boys and the girls are not given 
a substantial chance to learn industrially as 
well as academically. Certainly there can be 
no “equal opportunities” in an industrial 
state, such as is Pennsylvania, if industrial 
education does not go hand in hand with the 
commonly-accepted courses of the public 
school. 

It is then to our public school system that we 
must look for the solution of the problem of 
vocational and industrial education. We must 
aim so to mould our public school curriculum 
that it sholl include a reasonable proportion 
of practical training in the fundamentals of 
the industries. We must so endeavor to shape 
the policies of our public educational institu- 
tions that we may arrive at a system which 
will be of equal benefit to the children of all 
our citizens. That public school system which 
enables the youth to secure such knowledge 
and such training during the school age as will 
fit him to become a useful member of society 
in his adult days and which, at the same time, 
prepares him to make the most of every native 
ability that is his, must be recognized as the 
ideal system for our day and generation, if not 
for all time to come. The community de- 
mands of its educators that they so train its 
children that they may be happy and useful 
members of the community; and no man can 
be both happy and useful whose equipment is 
not such as to render him an effective factor 
in the development of the sphere in which he 
lives. So soon as men learn this fundamental 
truth, so soon will they appreciate the value 
of industrial and vocational training, along 
with academic, in every community, for both 
are necessary aids in preparing a man for the 
effectiveness suggested. 

It is true that effective education is not the 
result of public school training alone. It 
is the result of many forces and many influ- 
ences playing upon the individual almost from 
the day when he is rocked in the cradle to the 
day he is placed in the grave. Every experi- 
ence, every lesson, every bit of education, 
makes an impression on the virgin brain of 
the growing person. Psychologists have not 
yet been able to segregate any one factor or 
anyone group of factors and say, “Here 
is the answer to the specific success or the 
specific failure of this particular person.” 

Life is a collective growth, and growth is 
a continuing process. So in the life of the 
child—growth and development begin in the 
family circle and are supplemented by the 
work of the schools, the experiences of society 
and the influences of the state. It is the func- 
tion of the school so to teach the children and 
so to prepare them that they may be able 
properly to assimilate the influences and the 
lessons of other days and other places. And 
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how can young men and young women prop- 
erly assimilate the influences of industrial 
communities, how can they assume the proper 
place in commercial spheres, if industrial edu- 
cation is not made a substantial part of their 
school training? From whatever angle we 
view the problem we come back to the realiza- 
tion of the importance of vocational and in- 
dustrial training as an essential unit in our 
educational system. : 

No school does its whole duty to the state 
unless it aims, in its capacity as a factor in 
the educational process of the community, 
to prepare its future citizens to assume the 
obligations which the burdens of society and 
progressive growth will require. It is because 
the state realizes the importance of the public 
school as such an agency that it has, through 
state laws, undertaken to provide for the or- 
ganization and maintenance of a public school 
system. As an inherent right of sovereignity 
it taxes the people of the state for the support 
of these schools,—and the well-being of the 
state demands that it should do so. The state 
requires that men and women give a portion 
of their incomes and their property that the 
boys and the girls of to-day may be properly 
prepared to assume the duties of citizenship 
in the years that are to come. 

From the standpoint of the state as a con- 
crete political body the necessity for good citi- 
zenship is the fundamental argument for the 
establishment of a public school system. And 
since the earning of a livelihood is the first 
essential of good citizenship and the first 
requisite of an ability to serve society, so it 
follows that a primary argument for an edu- 
cation from the standpoint of society and the 
individual is the socalled “bread and butter” 
argument. In other words, the state and its 
individual citizens demand that in the organi- 
zation of the public schools the first aim shall 
be to provide such a system of schools, such 
courses of study, and such equipment and 
teaching force as shall furnish opportunity for 
that initial preparation necessary for the earn- 
ing of a living. 

Just as under the best conditions possible the 
schools cannot give complete preparation for 
the work of life, so neither can they offer 
complete equipment for the earning of a liveli- 
hood. The important thing is that they 
should give all that they can of the essential 
training which may be regarded as p rt of the 
preparation which will enable the pupils upon 
graduation to take up the task of earning a 
living for themselves. Although this prepara- 
tion may, unfortunately, be inadequate, yet it 
should, under no circumstances, be absent alto- 
gether. It should be a beginnng, at least, for 
the greater growth and the broader training 
which nothing but actual contact with the 
‘needs of the world will give the young man or 
the young woman who sets out to beat his or 
her own pathway to success. 

The importance of this proposition will 
readily be appreciated when we realize that 
more than ninety per cent. of the pupils who 
complete the elementary course of instruction 
in our public schools earn a living, after grad- 
uation, through some form of manual labor. 
This ninety per cent. must enter upon that 
labor without any specific preparation pro- 
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vided for it by that agency to which the state 
looks for that very thing. Those who go 
beyond the elementary school and complete 
the course offered in the ordinary secondary 
school, without any specific training of the 
hand, have no better special preparation for 
manual labor of any kind than have those 
children who leave school at the end of the 
elementary course or earlier. 

Three opportunities, if such they may be 
called, are open to these individuals. First, 
they may engage in occupations requiring only 
labor, carrying a relatively low wage; second, 
they may enter upon the lowest grade of 
skilled labor, at poor wages and little hope of 
early advancement; third, they may prey upon 
society for support. How very undesirable 
are such results as these in a community full 
of opportunities for the skillful and the 
trained. And Pennsylvania is such a com- 
munity! 

In those divisions of the public school sys- 
tem devoted to elementary and secondary in- 
struction, the ideals should be of a two-fold 
nature. First, they should aim to provide such 
instruction and training of a general nature 
as will, in addition to academic knowledge, 
give the pupils a fundamental conception of 
those things which are needful to young men 
and young women who must some day earn 
a living by manual labor. Second, they ought 
to offer, to some degree, at least, special in- 
struction and special preparation in such direc- 
tions and under such conditions as may be 
directly utilized in the preparation of the in- 
dividual for some specific vocation. 

How far does our public school system at 
the present time realize these ideals? When 
we see the thousands of boys going out from 
our elementary and secondary schools to en- 
gage in industrial pursuits ef one sort and 
another, with no training of the hand what- 
ever, with no knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions, processes, organization or administra- 
tion, we are compelled to say that the school 
facilities are totally inadequate to meet the 
needs of this class. This fact is further em- 
phasized when we realize that a very large per 
cent. of these boys would be glad to remain in 
school, and that their parents are able and 
would be willing to have them remain, pro- 
vided they could see in their school work an 
opportunity for such specific training as would 
tend to develop industrial efficiency and in- 
crease their earning capacity. ; 

The second ideal indicated as desirable in 
elementary and secondary education demands 
a reorganization of the divisions of our edu- 
cational system in such a manner as to make 
provision for types of instruction directly de- 
signed to promote efficiency in the field of vo- 
cational and industrial effort. In other words, 
provision must be made for what is coming to 
be known as industrial and vocational educa- 
tion. 

In order to secure the facilities for indus- 
trial and vocational education which existing 
conditions seem to demand, the work in the 
elementary and secondary schools must be 
modified through an extension of the manual 
work now being carried on in a large number 
of schools. If, through these schools there is 
to be direct contribution to the field of indus- 
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trial education the work in manual training 
must be organized with that end in view; not 
with the distinct purpose of teaching trades 
or of giving a limited line of training in a 
single process to the point where a high degree 
of skill is developed. This is not necessary 
to make the elementary schools a verv impor- 
tant factor in industrial education. 

Manual training in its earlier stages must 
of necessity be carried on without any direct 
reference or relation to the development of 
skill in any particular vocation. The training 
which it gives in close observation of an object 
to be produced from any given material, the 
determination of wherein effort has failed and 
what must be done through further effort to 
remedy the failure, and the training of the 
hand to execute the mental judgments, fur- 
nish a preliminary preparation of high value as 
a basis for intelligent workmanship. In the 
later developments of manual training, it may 
be so organized as to bear a very definite re- 
lation to certain processes largely employed in 
the industrial world, and at the same time 
secure the kind of mental training needed for 
the proper development of the individual. 

When we attempt to organize the manual 
training course so that it becomes a contribu- 
tion to industrial education, we have the prob- 
lem presented of how to meet the needs of the 

upil for mental training and for motor train- 
ing, and, at the same time, for industrial effi- 
ciency. In order that this may be done, we 
must begin with the occupation or trade in 


which, through industrial education, the pupil 


is to become proficient. We must analyze 
this occupation or trade and determine what 
must be known and done in order that profi- 
ciency may result. 

To illustrate: Dr. Harvey has said, “ Let us 
take the house carpenter’s occupation, and let 
our problem be to determine how the course 
in woodworking in manual training may be so 
organized as to enable the pupil, because of 
this training, to make a very decided progress, 
before leaving the public school, towards the 
mastery of the trade as a skilled workman. 

The carpenter must know the qualities and 
values of materials and how to adapt them 
for use in different kinds of construction; 
how to select the materials, and how to deter- 
mine the amount and cost of each; what con- 
struction and assembling processes must be 
employed and how to perform them; how to 
understand plans and specifications and how 
to make-and read detailed working drawings. 

-I have given here only the barest outlines 
of the different kinds of knowledge necessary 
for the carpenter. In making the necessary 
analysis for the purpose I have indicated, each 
general statement of what must be known 
should be worked out in detail, and the de- 
tails presented in the order in which they are 
to be applied in the actual work. 

Once this analysis has thus been worked 
out in detail, we have before us material 
capable of being utilized in a woodworking 
course in vocational and industrial training 
which shall bear a very close relation to in- 
dustrial efficiency in the carpenter’s occupa- 
tion. Such of these things as are within the 
fange of the pupil’s understanding and power 
to master may very properly become a part 
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of the vocational and industrial training course 
of instruction. 

The manual training course will develop 
mastery of the trade only in the first stage, 
but it will also offer what the apprentice 
rarely gets,—systematic and definite training 
to a given end. From that stage on, it will 
be a question of the development of skill in 
the performance of a process with which the 
pupil is already familiar. 

Any number of trades may thus be analyzed, 
and when so analyzed will furnish material, 
in its simplest form, for instructional pur- 
poses. This will have to be done before in- 
dustrial and vocational education can be or- 
ganized on the proper basis; and so far as 
any of these separate elements of knowledge 
or of work are within the range of the pupil’s 
capacity and the possibility of the community 
to make provision for, they may become a 
part of the manual training course of instruc- 
tion. The problem will vary in different com- 
munities, but the mode of solution is the same 
in every case. 

With this modification of the elementary 
arid secondary courses, we should hold pupils 
in school longer than we do under existing 
conditions; and I believe you will agree with 
me that with the proper organization of in- 
structional work as to matter and method, 
lengthening the pupil’s time in school is ad- 
vantageous to the pupil. This modification 
of existing conditions in the public schools 
will not obviate the necessity for distinct 
types of industrial schools for those pupils 
who, under the pressure of necessity, must 
leave the public schools early, and for fur- 
ther technical training for those who have 
begun work in the industrial field. 

The largest opportunity for reaching the 
greatest number who need training for skill 
in workmanship, lies in the modification of 
the courses of study in the elementary and 
secondary schools, by making provision for a 
much more extended line of manual training 
work than is now offered to be open to all and 
to extend from the kindergarten through the 
high school. We have in existence the organ- 
ization for carrying on this work. It may be 
so given as to bear a direct and helpful rela- 
tion to the other work of the schools, rein- 
forcing and strengthening that work. We 
have already made very decided progress in 
this direction in a large number of city school 
systems. What is needed is a better organiza- 
tion of that work with respect to its value as 
a preliminary training for efficiency in voca- 
tional and industrial processes. 

I believe, as many of my fellow workers 
do, that it is possible, with a course in manual 
and vocational training organized and running 
through the elementary and into the secondary 
school, to plan for special training during the 
two years of the high school course in the 
processes essential in a particular trade, and 
this without taking more time for the work 
than would be given to the manual training 
work proper, if the manual training course 
were extended through these two years. This 
would not be feasible in all schools, but it 
would be possible in a large number of cities 
to offer such work during the last two years 
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of the high school course, in a limited num- 
ber of trades carried on in that country. 

The carrying out of such a plan will de- 
pend somewhat upon the particular trades 
which characterize the industrial organization 
of the community and upon the ability of the 
community to furnish the funds necessary for 
providing the proper equipment and teaching 
force. With the equipment at hand for the 
manual training work, the expense involved in 
carrying out this plan will be less than that 
involved in the organization of special trade 
schools. It will not, however, meet the needs 
of all. There are many who for one cause and 
another will still leave the public schools be- 
fore entering the high schools, and statistics 
show that more than 40 per cent. of the pupils 
entering the high school leave it by the end 
of the second year. 

It is impossible to say how large a propor- 
tion of those now leaving school at early 
ages would remain longer if the opportunities 
were afforded for the lines of work I have 
indicated. It is unquestionably true that many 
would remain longer with such opportunities 
offered. But for those who would not, the 
special trade school is a necessity; and, for 
those who cannot even enter the regular trade 
school, the “continuation” school should be 
provided, enabling those employed in the shops 
to carry on a course of study under competent 
instructors during the evening or, better still, 
during a portion of the day. 

What are the difficulties in the way of car- 
rying out this program? Up to the present 
time the greatest difficulty is found in the his- 
torical development of the high school courses. 
High schools came into existence in this coun- 
try as distinctively preparatory schools for the 
college. In their development this idea has 
ever been the dominant one. 

The college entrance requirements in recent 
years have strengthened that idea. The re- 
fusal of colleges and universities until very 
recently to recognize any value in manual 
training work for which entrance credits 
could be given has operated against the in- 
troduction of that work, or, where it has been 
introduced, against its being made anything 
but an optional study, and has tended to dis- 
credit it. The qualifications for entrance to 
the high school, especially in the cities, and to 
a lesser extent in the country schools, have 
controlled the evolution of the elementary 
course of study. 

No division of our educational system has 
a right, through its apparent demands upon 
the next lower division, to make that lower 
division a mere preparatory school for itself 
and thus to narrow the scope and the useful- 
ness of the school of lower grade. The high 
' schools are supported by the people for the 
people; not by the people for the universities. 
The elementary schoils are supported by the 
people for the people; not merely for the 
benefit of the high schools. 

The secondary system of education should 
be organized with such flexibility and such 
variety in the facilities offered as would en- 
able it to meet the’ needs of all who attend. 
If this is not possible, it should be organized 
to meet the needs of the majority of those 
who attend—and that majority is not made 
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up of those who subsequently go to the college 
or the university. 

Thus far I have discussed the modification 
and extension of elementary and secondary 
school effort chiefly with reference to the 
needs of the boys in the preparation for 
industrial efficiency. However, the problem 
of the girl is just as important to the welfare 
of the state. Experience teaches us that girls 
remain in school longer than do boys, for the 
necessity for an early entry upon the fields of 
productive labor is not, as a general rule, so 
pressing in the case of the former as it is in 
that of the latter. Nevertheless, even the 
average girls do not remain in school as long 
as they should. I have no doubt but that, with 
some proper modifications of the courses of 
study in our schools, along the lines above 
indicated, these girls would remain with us 
longer than they now do. 

The girl who sits in our classroom to-day 
will, in the natural course of events, some day 
be charged with the responsibilities of wife- 
hood and motherhood. She will be a partner 
in the business organization of the home. The 
men are wage-earners, the women the dis- 
tributing agents, in this organization. Upon 
each rests an important duty and a specific 
function. Home-making is just as vital a 
factor in the successful progress of the com- 
munity as is wage-earning. Upon proper 
efficiency in this direction depends, to a great 
extent, the status of the home as a real eco- 
nomic factor in the industrial world; and effi- 
ciency cannot be entirely realized unless the 
girl is given an opportunity, while at school, to 
be trained in those branches which are funda- 
mentally necessary for equipment in this 
sphere. 

The unskilled laborer, or the laborer with 
little skill, associated in the home with the 
woman untrained in the art of home-making, 
has but little to look forward to in life but 
grinding poverty, unassociated with the helpful 
influence of a woman trained in the proper 
directions. On the other hand, as a man’s 
success or failure depends to a ‘larger degree 
upon the influences of his home life, it follows 
that if the woman is an efficient home-maker 
the result will be an increased efficiency in the 
wage-earning member of the family. What 
the general effect of such conditions in the 
individual homes of the community will be on 
the life and growth of the community as a 
whole is not hard to see. 

There is no doubt among employers that a 
bettering of conditions in the home life of the 
employed would increase the latter’s produc- 
tive capacity, lessen crime and indolence, en- 
courage thrift and ambition, and result in great 
blessings to the family and to the state. This 
improvement in home life and in home-making 
ability of girls can be brought about, to a great 
degree at least, by providin~ our ‘girl, pupils 
with opportunity for proper training in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. And the same 
may be said as to the equipment of the girl 
who must some day enter the wage-earning 
class of society. 

What the results will be to the community 
and to the state when industrial and vocational 


education has been given its proper place in 
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the public school system may be gathered 
from the breadth and the scope suggested 
here for the proper plan of such education. 
Broad as is the field covered, so broad will be 
the benefits conferred upon the pupils and 
upon the community in which they live. Effi- 
cient as is the instruction offered them, so 
beneficial will be the results of their efforts 
in later days. As we sow in the imparting of 
industrial knowledge and industrial efficiency, 
so shall we reap in industrial prosperity and 
industrial success! 

I am full of optimism for the future. I 
have full faith in the proper solution of the 
problem of vocational and industrial educa- 
tion. The day of achievement will be delayed 
no longer than the day when the citizens of 
this commonwealth realize the possibilities of 
a community in which the children have been 
trained industrially as well as academically. 
And some day they will realize this; some day 
soon they will know that the elevation of the 
commercial tone of the community, the incul- 
cation of truer values of life and living, the 
proper development of every natural resource 
of the state, the proper appreciation of the 
possibilities which this commonwealth offers to 
the citizen who is trained to take advantage 
of those opportunities—some day, I say, they 
will know that these are some of the things 
that vocational and industrial education can 
do for Pennsylvania! I wish to thank Dr. 
Harvey Arthur Deane for his helpful sugges- 
tions. 

DR. SENSOR’S ADDRESS. 


The discussion of the papers of the morn- 
ing was continued by Hon. T. D. Sensor, of 
the Department of Public Instruction of the 
State of New Jersey. He said: 

I am going to begin by contradicting the 
previous speakers. There is not too much 
in the course of study. I have yet to meet 
a man who knew too much. He can never 
know too much. I want to modify this 
assertion by saying that the reason some 
people think there is too much in the course 
is because the child has the wrong view- 
point toward the course. If the child could 
approach the course from the right attitude 
the difficulties of teaching the average 
course would disappear. We have in the 
past made the child approach the course 
from our point of view and have failed. 
So it has taken three or four years to 
enable him to read one book. Whereas an 
intelligent teacher can take a child through 
an English book in six months even if he 
spoke a foreign language on entering the 
school. If the child loses interest after he 
has learned to read then the teacher’s task 
begins. 

I want to give you a bird’s-eye view of 
this problem of training boys and girls 
to be men and women. Shakespeare di- 
vided life into seven stages, I divide it into 
three; youth, manhood and old age. These 
periods are not definitely defined. They 
can be subdivided, but childhood must be 
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kept uppermost, when many of our diffi- 
culties will disappear. I would divide the 
work of the first period into play, rest and 
work. I would let a child play most of 
the time it was awake. I would give it 
abundant opportunity to rest and a mini- 
mum of work. No child should be expected 
to approach a problem from the stand-point 
of work. I would rearrange the divisions 
of the second period. First I would place 
work, then rest, and then play; but never 
eliminate play from the life of the indi- 
vidual. In the last period I would re- 
arrange the plan again. First, rest; second, 
play; then, work. I would arrange the 
three thus because a being properly trained 
in the public schools has earned a right to 
rest and play by this time. 

The problem is a different one in the 
cities and in the country. In the country 
the great problem is farming. I have no 
time to talk about it at length, but I want 
to say that I once organized a squash club. 
I saw a picture of a 285-pound squash. I 
got a few seeds of this squash and took 
them to a certain school, where I showed 
a picture of the squash, and read to the 
boys and girls the story of that squash. I 
distributed the seeds one each to ten boys 
and girls. The day before Thanksgiving 
we had an exhibit of the results. The boys 
and girls had learned a great deal about 
squashes. I had planted a seed too, but I 
will not tell you about that now. This is 
the problem we have—to give the child a 
view-point towards the course of study 
that suits him, and then do our duty 
accordingly. 

We have facing us to-day two educational 
questions. One is working itself out in 
Italy. The result will be that you will be 
saved much trouble because a much better 
class of persons will come to this country. 
Another problem is being worked out in 
Glengarry, Indiana, where they claim that 
no building should be erected without two 
swimming pools, two gymnasiums and such 
arrangements that one half of the time of 
the pupils can be devoted to training the 
hands and caring for the bodies of: the 
pupils. We will hear of some wonderful 
results some day. One or two other com- 
munities have copied this plan. A pilgrim- 
age to Glengarry would give you some in- 
teresting information. 

It is commonly said that Pennsylvania is 
a great industrial state. The only reason 
why Pennsylvnaia is on the map is that 
it may be a spot where American homes 
may be builded. This is the whole busi- 
ness of education. The public schools 
should do this first of all. We want our 
girls to be home-makers not housekeepers, 
We commonly put the boys first in these 
discussions; but if we had one generation 
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of properly-trained girls there would be no 
need to worry about the boys. It is a com- 
plicated business to be a home-maker. 
Everything in any course is necessary for 
this purpose. The home-maker needs 
arithmetic and book-keeping if she wants 
to keep within the income of her husband. 
The home-maker needs a great deal of 
knowledge of hygiene and of textiles. 

A word about the boys. They need to 
be trained to be just plain home providers. 
If the schools do this they have done their 
duty. But the boy needs all there is on 
any curriculum for this purpose. Noth- 
ing ought to be left out, but things should 
be presented from a different stand-point. 
What the schools want to turn out is home- 
providers and home-makers, 


LABORATORY METHODS AS EDUCATIONAL 
PROTOPLASM, 


This was the subject of a very interest- 
ing paper by Miss Irene E. McDermott, 
Director of Household Arts, North Side 
High School, Pittsburgh, as follows: 

In presenting a paper of this nature, it might 
be well to take refuge back of the advice given 
by the English jurist, who advised a new 
judge to give his decision but to reserve his 
reasons; they may be wrong while the deci- 
sion itself is right. An Englishman once 
asked a Scotchman what he would be if he 
were not a Scot. After due deliberation, the 
canny Donald replied, “Why an Englishman, 
of course!” Turning to an Irishman he said, 
“And what would you be if you were not an 
frishman?” Without any hesitation, Pat re- 
plied, “I’d be ashamed of meself!” In com- 
ing before a body of people such as we have 
here this morning I feel that we are of one 
mind regarding my subject—that, like the 
Irishman, we would be “ashamed of our- 
selves ” were we not to believe that laboratory 
methods are necessary for educational proto- 
plasm. 

As one of the great world powers, we have 
long since out-grown the primitive doctrine of 
State Rights. We have paid a price for sucha 
growth and guard it as a priceless possession 
of our great Republic. However, considering 
the forty-eight states of this American Union 
one by one, as being best fitted by natural pos- 
sessions for independent self-development, 
perhaps the state of Pennsylvania would 
the best able to make good such a claim. We 
have good farming land which, developed 
under its most intensified possibilities, might 
produce our necessary food-stuffs. We have 
‘the rich raw materials necessary to supply a 
manufacturing state; the shipping facilities to 
carry the finished products to outside markets. 
Greater than these material resources, we 
have educational facilities which the Common- 
wealth may justly be proud of. 

Modern civilization is based on_ bloodless 
evolution rather than bloody revolutions, The 
old time school, the dear little red school house, 
made famous by self-made men and poetry, 
is responsible to a large degree for this condi- 
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tion. Here the school and the school master 
represented the text-book, and the homes were 
the working laboratories. However in our 
generation the schools must furnish both text- 
book and laboratory. There was little make- 
believe work in the old time working labora- 
tories. Good home-spun products were in 
constant evidence. It did not require three 
hours to measure one quarter of a teaspoon of 
salt, or cut out an already traced object from 
paper or pasteboard. These latter processes 
exist in some few fienges where laboratory 
methods are supposed to be a part and parcel 
of the daily work. From such bogus applica- 
tion of the term, we take up the refrain from 
the Litany and say in unison, “Good Lord, 
deliver us.” 

There must be all gradations of laboratory 
work, just as the physical protoplasm proves, 
“But for life the universe were nothing; and 
all that has life requires nourishment.” We find 
mental life making the same claim. We find 
the physical basis of life concerned with the 
nutrition, secretion and growth. In the lower 
forms of vegetable and animal life we find un- 
altered protoplasm, while in the higher organ- 
ism we have differentiated protoplasm. This 
should be our guide in the different stages of 
school progress. In the earlier years of a 
child’s life it is concerned with only the doing, 
but the doing must be of an active variety. 
Later the learner is occupied in developing 
skill in the accurate and rapid performance 
of each particular process, and in correlating 
these processes to meet the existing conditions. 

It goes without saying, then, that we should 
have little formal work in the early laboratory 
practice. The child may receive a few basic 
principles and be assisted to comprehend them. 
However, not kept down to such formal ap- 
plication of principles that all the life is 
squeezed out of the process. We find this done 
where many very conscientious teachers are 
endeavoring to work our problems. The 
child is never able to feel free, never permitted 
to make a mistake, even if good might come 
from it. In truth, the little child is followed 
so carefully by this type of teacher, that it 
becomes very much like that poor chicken, 
made famous by Hawthorne, which had a 
father, mother, and thirty more or less matured 
kinspeople in constant, advisory attendance. 
This same type of teacher gets results in her 
scholastic work from these same painstaking 
doses. Her pupils repeat lesson after lesson 
very much like the New York school girl 
who said that the “ Australian ballot was intro- 
duced into this country by Cleveland, to cor- 
rupt the people and keep it secret.” 

Dr. Wiley states that measured from a 
financial standpoint, restricted by a lawful 
valuation, the American people represent our 
richest possession. Aside from the earning 
capacity, we need the sure, steady, reliable 
quality of being ready for what each day of 
life brings to us. To reach our highest devel- 
opment we must be able to conserve energy, 
while enacting the maximum output of our 
ability, if we are to increase our national 
wealth and importance. 

Let us consider the native intellectual en- 
dowments of the average child. We find 
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curiosity, inquisitiveness, desire, selfishness, 
talkativeness, recognition of its dual person- 
ality, capacity for self-entertainment, led by 
motives more or less strong. Later, we find 
the intellectual endowment enriched, and the 
average child possesses more or less percep- 
tion and comparison, memory, rudimentary 
reasoning both synthetic and analytic, reflec- 
tive powers, leading to limited generalization, 
little ideality and consequently little imagina- 
tion for the first three or four years. A 
further investigation reveals this native endow- 
ment further enriched, and we find power of 
discrimination between different emotions, 
power of knowing things and what they sug- 
gest, power of knowing true from false ac- 
cording to the standards of his environment, 
real from unreal, a limited degree of what we 
might term moral perception; later we find a 
stronger ability in discriminating as to what 
is best or not best. When we stop to consider 
these facts, we realize, more fully, that mental 
development must have a sequence in the 
power of feeling, knowing and determining. 
It is merely in its embryo state in the youth, 
and only reaches any degree of perfection by 
the most advanced of the race, and in many 
cases not until after middle life. So much 
for our raw material. For the standard of the 
finished product, it is necessary to consider the 
average life of the average citizen. 

_ In a recently compiled statement regard- 
ing the diversified occupations followed b 
1,490,000 workers in the city of New Yor 
we find the following sub-divisions: 28,000 
people servants in federal, state and city de- 
partments, 9,000 catering to the amusements 
of the people, 25,000 busy in the hotels and 
restaurants, serving a more or less exacting 
public, 40,000 in the printing business, 45,000 
behind the desk, filling positions of great or 
little importance in banks, offices, etc., 24,000 
in the schools, 3,000 dentists, 5,000 physicians, 
6,000 lawyers, 8,000 church workers, 220,000 
laborers and mechanics, 290,000 shop-keepers 
and workers in various shops, 600,000 factory 
workers, These economic interests are found 
in our own state, together with farming, min- 
ing, workers in old fields and lumber camps, 
and other minor interests. 

These are the openings which the present 
generation of school children will encounter 
when they enter the ranks of self-supporting 
workers. The schools and other social forces 
of our state are preparing these young people, 
by means of education to do this work. 

- Webster states, together with many other 
definitions, that education is a customary 
course of study. Then to make sure that this 
definition may mean all things to all people, 
Herbert Spencer is quoted, saying that “To 
prepare us for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge.” 

Progressive as we may wish to be, we can- 
not afford to ignore the philosophy of the 
past ages. Be that as it may, however, to 
realize our modern ideal a citizen must possess 
the qualifications of both the Athenian and the 
Spartan. There are pros and cons for and 
against the old hand-made epoch. There are 
certain characteristics desirable but not suffi- 
ciently so to warrant our giving up the tro- 
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phies of a more advanced civilization. How- 
ever, each generation has a right to demand 
a rightful sequence for its growth. In view 
of this fact, we are under moral obligations 
to furnish laboratories where each and every 
child may learn to use his or her hands. Liv- 
ing in this day and age, no other fitting oppor- 
tunity is afforded, and the physical, intellectual 
and moral development of the human being 
demands such a development. 

The competition of modern economics, or 
vocational callings, may have its deadening 
machine-made effects. However, if the proto- 
plasm of education has had a natural growth 
in the mind of a child, before the iron has an 
onvortunity for entering into his soul, a con- 
stant reaction is possible. Under the regime 
of the old hand-made society the worker was 
employed, in many cases, twelve or more hours 
a day. To-day we hope to call eight hours a 
working day. If the man or woman has been 
educated according to his or her gradation of 
ability it-is still possible to see a bit of the big 
vision. Using the daily margin wisely, the 
individual may feel the union of some great 
force of purpose and thus be glad that he has 
lived. This is the feeling which has always 
been with the worker having the love for his 
work as an inspiration, and he achieves some 
truth in his work. Even the weakest of us 
inspired by such an uplift feel the pull of rac 
blood and kindred of the great who have live 
before us and who will live after we are gone. 

A simple illustration might be made of this 
point. In a typical home the father might be 
called upon to work at his allotted eight hours 
of vocational work, more or less mechanical 
according to his calling. During his margin 
of leisure his school laboratory work might 
serve him a good purpose. He might work in 
his garden, or he might make some piece of 
furniture for his home. A richly endowed 
mother, from our present viewpoint of 
values, might be considered. She may be in a 
library teeming with good books, endeavoring 
to explain to her daughter the true cause for 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. Result- 
ing from these efforts, the girl is able to ren- 
der a favorable recitation in the history class 
the following day. though she may be sur- 
passed in her real comprehension of the sub- 
ject by a classmate who has acquired her 
knowledge from a different source. 

To suppose an entirely opposite case. An 
intelligent mother, who has acquired a reason- 
able amount of educational protoplasm by 
means of her school laboratory work, where 
she had a sane correlation of subjects, might 
approach the subject from a different view- 
point. She is mixing her bread when appealed 
to by her daughter, for help in preparing the 
lesson, The girl might be told to watch the 
mother while she carried on the process, or 
better still be given an opportunity to care for 
the process of kneading the bread herself. 
After sufficient flour had been incorporated 
in the mixture to make a desirable bread 
dough, a small piece might be cut off, and an 
effort made to knead more flour into the small 
piece. Instead of taking up the extra flour 
the dough crumbles and falls apart. Under 
such conditions there can be no union, no 
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cohesion. This laboratory work has been 
effectual. The daughter has grasped the real 
truth. The mother’s imagination has been 
aroused, affording relief to the tired nerve 
centers, deadened by a day of ceaseless manual 
toil; the daughter has used this laboratory 
work for the development of educational pro- 
toplasm. 

If obliged to make a choice, I would prefer 
having a child unable to spell the word 
Ichneumon, and given a knowledge enabling 
him to find it and other words in the diction- 
ary; to know little or nothing about the buy- 
ing and selling of stocks while he was in the 
grammar schools, if he were given in its 
stead even a limited power of discrimination 
which might prevent his buying watered stock 
later in life from a bucket shop; to be unable 
to name the battles in the War of the Roses, 
but able to know how Henry VII. and his son 
Henry VIII. had changed the entire history of 
England by means of these battles. 

All through our school days, from the kin- 
dergarten to old age, laboratory work will 
furnish the protoplasm for education, if given 
an opportunity. The simple sand tables of the 
fow grades may be developed into interesting 
laboratory problems in the secondary school. 
A reasonable, sane, practical correlation of 
book and hand work may be indulged in with 
perfect safety under skilled supervision. Boys 
and girls will hunt in libraries, hold up friends 
and enemies alike, to gain information when 
they are able to see a use for it. These same 
people may or may not commit the contents of 
a text-book or listen to an ordinary teacher 
as she talks with more or less indifference. 

It is not necessary to have laboratories 
replete with expensive equipment to obtain 
essential work. They should receive the same 
consideration on the part of the builder and 
teacher as the other rooms in the building. In 
small buildings the class-room may be utilized 
for such purposes. In all cases it is the 
teacher who makes and stands for the effi- 
cient work done there, rather than the mere 
building—hence the advisability for investing 
in good material to begin with. 

We have many healers in the educational 
world, some born to that estate, others self- 
made. These who are fitted to investigate the 
finished product from the schools are endeav- 
oring to locate the weak places. Some would 
solve the trouble by substituting the modern 
languages for the classics. Others would have 
more required studies and fewer electives, or 
the reverse. The most able educational engi- 
neers seem to feel that the student in most 
cases is kept too long in the period of affluence 
and retarded in the process of effluence. We 
prolong the period for taking in knowledge, 
and do not give sufficient time to do produc- 
tive thinking on his own account. We cannot 
profitably devour food in a physical sense 
without having the body exercise a reasonable 
amount of functional activity, and expect nor- 
mal, natural results. How then may we ex- 
pect to acquire an education by mere memoriz- 
ing, and then expect to be able to think after 
undergoing several yéars of such treatment? 
If a required amount of physical protoplasm 
is necessary for each day’s work in the physi- 
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cal life, a like treatment is essential for the 
mental. In permitting our young people to 
leave school, even after they are beyond the 
compulsory school age, before they are 
equipped to care for themselves, we are linking 
our efforts with the desire of those whu would 
make an unlawful use of such material. 

Even in this age of conservation we know 
that unholy competition is making mere ma- 
chines out of this helpless multitude. From 
the business standpoint the best manager is 
the one who is able to get the whole product 
from a machine in the shortest time. Experts 
may tell us that it is well for machinery to 
have regular periods for rest to prolong its 
working life, but these masters who drive the 
modern industrial slave reason by means of a 
different logic. Their theory is that there will 
be better machines on the market to-morrow. 
Don’t be caught with junk on your hands. 
Use the machines whether they are made 
from metal or human flesh—then scrap them. 
The supply seems to hold out. When the old 
machines are scrapped new recruits come 
knocking at the factory doors. For the past 
decade these captains of industry have been 
grinding out the lives of working men, wo- 
men and children regardless of the social 
consequence. This work of despoliation will 
continue until our schools, and other social 
forces, are able to bring up the standard of 
intelligence. It can never be done by drilling 
the average boy to memorize the contents of 
poorly selected text-books, and then turn him 
out to become one of the many who work 
with the hands, aided by the head. 

We should be able to use the books selected 
for our school work as a basis for the labora- 
tory work. They should be true and worth 
proving. They are crystalized action and may 
be reduced to a liquid state under the guid- 
ance of a teacher by means of fitting labora- 
tory work. 

Here, in America, we are pleased to think 
that every normal child is afforded good and 
profitable school opportunities. How are we 
able to sustain ourselves in such a belief 
when we take the trouble to scan some of the 
books used in the primary grades, in many 
of our best schools? We are told by wise 
educators that education enables a person to 
“exercise judgment, self-control, alertness, 
observation, accuracy, ingenuity, inventive 
genius, fertility of resources, etc.” We are 
also told by century-tried philosophy that the 
impression made during the early years of 
childhood are the most lasting. Open a 
primer, and read a lesson like this: “ Will you 
have some fruit? No, I do not like fruit. I 
like eggs. The boy likes eggs, give the boy 
eggs.” Accompanying the lesson is a picture, 
suggesting the statuesque pose rather than ar- 
rested action. It represents a carefully attired 
boy perhaps twelve or fourteen years of age 
sitting at a table. A well-dressed lady stands 
near the table, bending over, listening as 
though her very life depended on her getting 
his verdict of the relative food value of 
fruit and eggs. Pictures have a wonderful 
educational value. Conditions requiring pages 
of tedious, labored detail are set seein in 
a good picture by a few skillful strokes of an 
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artist’s pencil. The picture and lesson, as 
models of thought and action for small chil- 
dren in the primary grade, are lacking in 
ethical and scientific fitness. The boy is not 
represented as being an invalid requiring 
special service, but he is sitting at what might 
be a breakfast table. Could this not be a more 
natural representation were the boy sitting at 
the table in his rightful relation with the family 
group to which he might belong? Instead, he 
sits smug-faced, affectedly proper, at his 
detached solitary meal. The boy is also too 
old to be of special interest to these small 
children. It is an unwise fostering of a too 
common practice among children of this age, 
criticising food and not possessing sufficient 
knowledge of food values as a basis for judg- 
ment. In other words, it encourages children 
to be “fussy” about their food. At this age, 
when a child is reading lessons in the primer 
his food should be selected by a more matured 
person. This special boy gives his orders for 
“eggs” as though any number might be par- 
taken of. A child of the primer age would not 
be expected to eat eggs without any thought 
as to the correct number for a single meal. 
This lesson is followed by others, a number 
of which represent the children as replying to 
the question “ What ails you?” by saying “I 
am sick.” All through the book there is too 
much illness referred to. A child has a work- 
ing imagination which is frequently set at a 
rapid pace by suggestions. It would be quite 
as wise to have a little child’s mind dwell on 


health as a normal thought and condition 

rather than to refer constantly to illness. 
Tallyrand once said that words were given 

to us that we might make use of them to con- 


ceal our thoughts. But he was referring to 
diplomatic circles, and not to children of the 
primary age. The text-book to which refer- 
ence is made is one of the best of its kind, 
written by a careful author, intent on meeting 
the demands of present-day educators. Per- 
haps more words are introduced in a very 
forceable way than in most books of a similar 
grade. It is published by one of our most 
progressive and best publishing houses; the 
type, paper and general appearance of the 
work would do credit to any publishing firm. 
Would it not be a legitimate work for an 
educational engineer to study the physical, 
intellectual and moral needs of children? 
Would it not also be wise to have text-books 
written to meet these needs, as well as for 
the teaching of mere symbols for the sake of 
acquiring a recognition of the printed word? 
In all branches of science, this exact scan- 
ning for the actual needs is indulged in. At 
one time we were satisfied with reports of 
vegetation based on the cultural knowledge 
of a botanist. To-day the National Agricul- 
tural Department and its affiliated federal 
bodies not only demand this but, in addition, 
the best technical wisdom of the horticulturist. 
In days gone bye, when we merely read the 
lessons, these deficiencies were not so notice- 
able. In most progressive schools of the 
present an attempt is made to have objective 
teaching go hand in hand with the printed 
page. When this is done it is necessary to 
have the basic thought in the lesson worthy of 
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being understood by the reader. The skillful 
teacher is not making the objective method 
employed an attrahent, in its exciting into 
action by means of a blistering process, nor an 
attrition, vainly employing friction by rubbing 
the natural method with the unnatural. The 
aim is to incite the intellect with rapture of 
enthusiasm, and while this is in force to make 
a lasting impression, which will save many 
futile attempts to teach under the common 
conditions. 

We should be beyond the “creeping school 
age” in this progressive day and age. The 
energies of the human race will continue to 
be the motor world power, perhaps in time, 
the universe, if they are given the opportunity 
for development. If these energies are 
strangled, or rendered impotent when the 
intellectual life is starting, how are we to 
expect the best results at a later period, when 
retarded development might be coaxed into 
being? This country is rich in its possession 
of colleges, universities, agricultural colleges, 
and institutes of technology of college rank, 
and the number is constantly increasing. 

Some efforts have been made by progressive 
teachers to foster research work in the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. An attempt has 
been made to make this work suitable and 
graded for the steps which are to follow. 
These brave and far-seeing workers have a 
full vision of the future, when the plastic state 
of the child’s mind is made a force worth 
reckoning with. 

There are chemists who are able to make 
sugar from sawdust and old rags, but never 
yet has one been able to make and sustain 
true protoplasm. Why this limitation of the 
scientific power? We might answer by asking 
in what way does protoplasm differ from 
sugar? The chemist is able to tell us just how 
many atoms there are in different collections of 
what we might call matter. Grape sugar might 
be taken as an example. The chemist tells us 
that there are 24 atoms in this commodity: 
6 of carbon, 12 hydrogen and 6 of oxygen. 
Protoplasm may be made up of 10,000 atoms. 

So with our efforts in the educational work. 
We may have the environment for the teacher, 
the teacher ready for the pupil, the child pos- 
sessing the average ability, the proper text- 
book. In spite of all these essentials, it is 
necessary for the individual child to take the 
knowledge afforded him from these sources 
and from his own laboratory work transform 
this knowledge into wisdom, which is knowl- 
edge plus the power to use it. We are told 
in the beautiful prose-poetry of the Bible that 
all nature disclaims being the abiding place for 
wisdom. We gaze with admiration and won- 
der. on the artistic ruins of the classical age; 
the exquisite temples and cathedrals, built in 
an age of faith; we enjoy the paintings, music 
and literature belonging to other lands; then 
we scan our own progress to measure all this 
with what we have done. 

If we are able to make good our boast that 
each and every child in America is able to get 
the best the world affords in the educational 
facilities offered in our public schools, we are 
able to go beyond all that has been accom- 
plished. At the best, beautiful and inspira- 
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tional as these others may be, at the best they 
merely reflect ideals of life. If we are able to 
educate the coming generations beyond what 
has been attained by the present we become 
god-like in our work. We leave all puppets 
and mechanical imitations and bring forth a 
more finished product than the world has yet 
known. We can take these quivering, breath- 
ing, living forms invest them with the power 
and ability to transform knowledge into wis- 
dom. Who is there among us able to measure 
the power which may be gained when labora- 
tory methods are thus used to develop educa- 
tional protoplasm? 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on resolutions, through 
their chairman, Professor W. D. Lewis, 
offered the following report, which was 
adopted without discussion: 

We are profoundly gratified by the passage 
of the School Code which reorganizes our 
school system and gives hope for much intel- 
ligent progress in adapting the schools of the 
State to the numerous and varied functions 
that they should perform. To those who 
labored with such splendid devotion to formu- 
late this law and to explain its provisions to 
the people and to the Legislature so as to 
secure the approval of that body we render 
our most sincere thanks. In the establishment 
of the Bureaus of Professional Education and 
of Medical Education also we recognize legis- 
lative enactments which are certain to prove 
of great value to the advancement of educa- 
tion. 

We recognize in the schools the one com- 
pletely socialized agency for human better- 
ment. It remains for those charged with their 
direction to study the needs of all the people 
and to adapt the schools to the new demands 
constantly made evident by rapidly changing 
social conditions. The one demand most 
prominent in the discussions of the public and 
of the press is that which insists upon larger 
recognition of the need of vocational training 
for that enormous majority of our pupils 
whose educational opportunities cannot pos- 
sibly extend beyond those furnished in the 
public schools. We believe that this associa- 
tion should place itself on record in favor of 
the general proposition of providing for every 
such child, whether his formal education must 
end on his 14th birthday or at any other point 
short of the institution of college grade, the 
best possible preparation for efficient and ap- 
preciative living that can be devised. And we 
further believe that in shaping our educational 
policy and practice, tradition should be fear- 
lessly questioned, and that subjects of study 
and methods of instruction and of administra- 
tion should be chosen for their evident merits 
rather than for their antiquity or general 
acceptance. 

We believe that the school should provide 
for those classes of children who, because 
either of defects or of peculiar talents do not 
readily conform to ordinary school routine; 
and we further believe that within itself each 
school should aim to meet individual needs as 
far as possible. A proper study of the child 
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as an individual ought frequently, particularly 
in the high school, to discover his peculiar 
aptitudes so that his school course can be 
made of greater value to him and through 
him to society. Along with this discovery 
there should be a systematic effort to assist 
him in the choice of the vocation in which he 
is most likely to succeed. We therefore com- 
mend all intelligent efforts in the line of voca- 
tional guidance and urge upon Boards of Edu- 
cation and School Officials the advisability of 
greater attention to this important form of 
social service within the school. 

We favor a thorough revision and simplifi- 
cation of the elementary school course of 
study. We believe that the fundamentals of 
arithmetic should be more thoroughly taught 
and that mitch that is useless should be elimi- 
nated. In the English of the elementary school 
we believe that much greater emphasis should 
be placed upon oral reading and upon both oral 
and written composition. The essentials of 
formal grammar as applied to the recognition 
of the parts of speech and the classification of 
sentences in very simple unidiomatic English 
should receive thorough drill, but complicated 
constructions, unusual and difficult uses of 
words, and all disputed grammatical questions 
should be avoided. In both arithmetic and 
grammar those processes should be emphasized 
which will be directly useful to the child of 
limited educational opportunity, and that the 
processes requiring logical analysis should be 
largely left for consideration after the mental 
changes that come with adolescence prepare 
the pupil to cope with logical problems. 

Now that we have partially recovered from 
the successive spasms of writing fads we 
believe that we are ready to insist on larger 
attention to the perfection of legible hand- 
writing with constantly increasing speed as 
the pupil advances through the grades. 

We approve the tendency to begin history 
with folk-lore, mythology, old Testament 
stories, and biography, and to teach the essen- 
tial facts of the development of the American 
nation. We hope, however, to see a greater 
practical value placed upon the historical ele- 
ment of the course by the introduction of 
more work in civics, and by a change of 
emphasis from the more remote national 
phases of the subject to the ever-present evi- 
dences of social and civic functions in the 
immediate environment of the pupil. We 
find ourselves out of sympathy with the fre- 
quent anathemas against “ fads and frills,” be- 
cause the ever increasing complexity of pres- 
ent-day life makes it necessary that during his 
school days there should be developed in the 
child an appreciative understanding of science, 
art, music, and literature, not only as a prep- 
aration for individual leisure, but also as 
essential forces in the common, modern culture 
necessary to democracy. 

We believe that there should be a close 
differentiation between the essential and the 
non-essential, and a distinction between sub- 
jects requiring thorough mastery through 
drill, and those of perhaps equal value that are 
largely useful for their suggestive and inspira- 
tional character. 


. We approve the Page Bill now before Con- 
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gress which makes a liberal appropriation to 
encourage schools of a directly practical 
nature. We further most heartily endorse the 
request of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for an increased appropriation, 
which will enable him to carry on investiga- 
tions and to perform other services of the 
greatest value to the whole nation. To this 
end we hereby direct our secretary 10 com- 
municate our approval of the above measures 
to the United States senators and representa- 
tives from this commonwealth and to request 
them to do all in their power to secure these 
appropriations. 

We further request the Commissioner of 
Education to recommend to the schools of the 
nation uniform systems of records and trans- 
fer cards that shall state the facts that need 
to be known in order to place a pupil in any 
school to which he may apply for admission. 

We note with special pleasure the report of 
the Educational Council of this Association, 
and particularly its recommendations in favor 
of medical inspection, teachers’ retirement 
funds, a change of practice in teachers’ insti- 
tutes and in the general meetings of this 
Association, and the employment of a salaried 
officer as Field Secretary for the Association. 

We heartily congratulate the State Board of 
Education upon the effective beginning of its 
public services and upon the appointment of 
Dr. J. George Becht as its Secretary. We 
especially commend its effort to improve the 
quality of school buildings as provided by the 
Code. We pledge this Board our hearty co- 
operation in its effort to establish vocational 
schools upon a sound pedagogical basis; and 
since 40 per cent. of the people of the common- 
wealth are found in rural communities, we be- 
lieve that special effort ought to be made to 
' introduce the subject of agriculture in the 
rural schools. 

We requeset the State Board of Education 
to investigate the respective values of the vari- 
ous subjects in our program of studies, to 
inquire as to the extent to which formal 
mental discipline functions in lines other than 
those studied, and to formulate definitions of 
education, culture, and discipline adaptable to 
the needs of present dey life. 

We believe that the State should provide 
for or encourage courses for training educa- 
tional experts in specialties which cannot be 
effectively taught by the normal schools and 
colleges of the State, such as school superin- 
tendents, principals and supervisors and 
teachers of the more technical and vocational 
branches. 

We reaffirm our belief in the need for a re- 
adjustment of the relationship between the 
public high school and the colleges, so forcibly 
presented in the resolutions of the high school 
section of this Association last year. We wish 
to express our approval of the recent report 
of the Committee of Nine of the National 
Education Association on the Articulation of 
the High School and College. This vexed 
problem can be solved only by mutual help- 
fulness and mutual concessions, and we invite 
college authorities to co-operate with us in 
arriving at a better understanding. 

To the Board of Education, the Superinten- 
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dent of Schools, the Teachers’ Association, 
and the local committee of Philadelphia, we 
wish to express our gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for the hospitality extended to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Signed W. D. Lewis, C. J. Scott, Samuel 
Hamilton, A. D. Yocum and H. B. Davis. 

Deputy Superintendent Teitrick, before 
presenting the report of the Nominating 
Committee, called attention to the meetin 
of the Department of Superintendents o 
the N. E. A. which will take place February 
27, 28 and 29, and invited correspondence 
in regard to securing seats on a special 
train from Pennsylvania. He then re- 
ported from the committee the following 
nominations: 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 

For President—J. George Becht, Clarion. 

Second Vice President—H. H. Baish, Al- 
toona. 

Member of Executive Committee—W. L. 
Smith, Pittsburgh, 3 years. 

Trustee Wickersham Library—M. G. Brum- 
baugh, 5 years. 

Member Educational Council from General 
Association—H. J. Wightman, Lower Merion. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to 
cast the ballot of the Association for the 
gentlemen here named, which was done 
and they were duly elected. 

The Executive Committee now stands: 
Dr. J. Geo. Becht, president; Supt. F. W. 
Robbins, 1st vice president; Supt. H. H. 
Baish, 2nd vice president; Prof. W. L. 
Smith 3 years, Supt. F. E. Downes 2 years, 
Supt. E. M. Rapp one year, and State 
Supt Nathan C. Schaeffer, ex officio. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED, 


President Robbins appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Necrology.—Supt. J. W. Snoke, Lebanon; 
Supt. A. S. Flack, Tyrone; Prof. P. M. Bul- 
lard, Williamsport; Supt. J. H. Hoffman, 
Bucks County, and Prof. J. M. Berkey, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Legislation —Prof. W. S. Steele, Harris- 
burg; Supt. S. H. Hadley, Sharon; Prof. John 
B. Anthony, Pittsburgh; Supt. Robert L. 
Burns, Philadelphia, and Supt. R. E. Laremy, 
Phoenixville. 

RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Wagner moved that a committee of 
five be appointed to investigate the ques- 
tion of rural schools. 

Supt. Downes moved that the matter be 
referred to the Educational Council. 

Dr. Herrick, speaking for the Council, 
thought that the matter would be better 
accomplished by a special committee. 

Dr. Wagner thought that if the Council 
was unwilling, something should be done 
by someone else, and urges the appointment 
of a committee. 

The motion of Supt. 
adopted. 


Downes was 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The Auditing Committee, having audited the accounts of the Treasurer for the 
past year, complimented him on the accuracy and neatness of the books of the As- 
sociation and then reported that they had examined the accounts for the year and 
found them correct. The following is a statement of receipts and expenditures for 
the year I910—-I9QII. Harrispurc, Pa., October 6, 1911. 

David S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 


1910 Resources: 
Oct. 6, Cash on ‘Hand, $3,717.23 
Dec. 29, Membership Fees, 1804—34 Life Members. 1,770.00 

Thirteen Life Membership Fees, $10.00, 130.00 


IQII 

April 4, Interest, $2,000 for 6 mos. at 3 per cent., 30.00 
: $5,647.23 

1910 Expenditures: 
Dec. 26, No. A. S. Christ, envelopes, letterheads and printing, $ 
27, No. 2, J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s salary, 

N J. P. McCaskey, expenses, Ex. Com. meetings, 

F, W. Robbins, expenses, Ex. Com. meetings, 
T. S. Davis, expenses, Ex. Com. meetings, 
E. M. Rapp, expenses, Ex. Com. meetings, 
Ben G. Graham, High School Dept. bills, 

8, Paul H. Hanus, lecture fee, 
. 9, Charles F. Wheelock, lecture fee, 
. 10, Arthur D. Dean, lecture fee, 
. 11, Charles Lose, expenses, Ex. Com. meetings, 
. 12, John D. Pyott, reporting sessions, 
. 13, M. Edna Hurst, stenographer, 
. 14, Fred L. Keeler, lecture fee, 
. 15, Henry Suzzalo, lecture fee, 
. 16, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s salary and clerk, 
. 17, F. E. Downes, expenses, 
. 18, Cheesman A. Herrick, expenses, 
PI; sak Hadley, expenses, City and Borough Supts. 

ept., 

. 20, L. J. Ulmer, postage and stationery, 
. 21, James J. Bevan, postage, 
. 22, Lehighton Evening Leader, 225 programs, 
. 23, R. E. Laramy, expenses, 
. 24, W. A. Wilson, expenses, 
. 25, Effie L. Power, expenses, 
. 26, M. M. Keet, stenographer, 
. 27, Allen, Lane & Scott, printing, 
. 28, Thos. Pfizenmayer’s Sons, programs, etc., 
. 29, L. E. McGinnes, expenses, com. on resolution, 
. 30, Grant Norris, expenses, City Supts. Dept., 14.95 
. 31, R. B. Teitrick, State headquarters, San Francisco, 89.75 
. 32, J. W. Sweeney, type-writing resolution, .40 


28, 


I, 
2. 
3 
4, 
5» 
6, 
7, 


IQII 
April 3, No. 33, Geo. L. Reed, securing charter, 50.00 
No. 34, Geo. L. Reed, expenses, 25.90 
4, No. 35, Geo. M. Philips, chairman, investment, 2,000 00 
June 26, No. 36, The New Era Printing Co., 1,900 copies 
Proceedings of Meeting at Harrisburg, 667.00 
No. 37, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s expenses, 31.26 $4,183.78 
Balance on hand, $1,463.45 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29, I9QII. 
We, the undersigned committee, appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck, Treas- 
_ urer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Harrisburg meeting, have 
examined the same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for the same 
and we find them to be correct. 
Signed: John W. Moyer, Philadelphia; E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon; Amanda E. Stout, 
Reading, Auditing Committee. 
ber of the members of the Association de- 
Ca a ee See sired to make Harrisburg the permanent 
Supt. Downes said that last night the | place of meeting, and he therefore invited 
Association had been invited to Pittsburgh, | the Association to come there. 
and that he did not object to going there; On motion, the matter was referred to 
but he understood that a considerable num- | the Executive Committee. 
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WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, treasurer of the 
Wiskersham Memorial Library Committee, 
reported tnat she had in her hands about 
$350 belonging to this committee, and asked 
that she be instructed as to how she should 
dispose of it. 

Dr. L. S. Shimmel, chairman of the com- 
mittee, explained the present condition of 
affairs relating to this library. 

On motion Miss Lloyd was instructed to 
pay the money in her hands into the hands 
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of the treasurer of the Association to hold 
in trust for that library. 

On motion of Dr. Herrick the question 
of a future policy in regard to the care of 
the library was referred to the Board of 
Trustees, with instructions to report at the 
next meeting of the Association. 


PERMANENT FUND OF ASSOCIATION, 


The auditors appointed to exam ne the 
accounts of the Board of Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund of the Association, re- 
ported as follows: 


Receipts and expenditures of the Permanent Fund of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association from April 13, 1911, until December 26, 1911. 


Apr. 13, 1911, Received from D. S. Keck, treasurer, 


$2,000.00 


May 1, 1911, Received six months interest on $2,000 N. Y. 


4 per cent. bonds, 


40.00 


Nov. 1, 1911, Received six months interest on $2,000 N. Y. 


4 per cent. bonds, 


Total receipts, 


40.00 


$2,080.00 


Apr. 20, 1911, Paid for $2,000 N. Y. 4 per cent. bonds, at 99.875, $2,034.83 
Apr. 29, 1911, Paid rent on bank box until July 1, 1912, 3.50 


Total expenditures, 


~ 2,038.33 $2,038.33 


Balance deposited in National Bank of Chester 


Co., at 3 per cent. interest, 


$ 41.67 
G. M. Pups. 


Avuptitors’ Report. 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Asso- 
ciation, report that on the ninth day of December, we visited the safe deposit vault of the 


National Bank of Chester County in which the Association has a box. 


We examined the 


receipts of the President of the Board of Trustees, and found them correct as set forth above. 
We also examined the $2,000, in New York City 4 per cent. bonds and found that they were 


in the safe deposit box of the Association. 
above, namely, 


We found that the balance of cash as reported 
$41.67, was on deposit in the interest department of the National Bank of 


Chester County at three per cent., in the name of G. M. Philips, as trustee of the Permanent 
Fund of the Pennsylvania Education Association. 


West Cuester, Dec. 9, 1911. 


NECROLOGY. 


Supt. J. F. Adams, chairman of this com- 
mittee, presented the report, which was 
adopted. It read as follows: 

During the year just closed, the deaths of 
four Pennsylvania school men who have been 
active members of this Association in years 
gone by, have come to the notice of your com- 
mittee. 

Two of these were men who for a period of 
forty-two years held the Superintendency of 
Schuylkill County. The first was Jesse New- 
lin, who in the year 1881 was the president of 
this organization. The other was George W. 
Weiss, a life member of the Association. 

_ third was Dr. A. R. Byerly, of Millers- 
ville. 

The fourth was Dr. Jesse Hamor Michener, 
of Philadelphia, another life member of the 
Association. 

It is not the intention of your committee to 
Zive extended biographical sketches of these 
men, but rather to pause a moment in this 
busy hour to pay brief tribute to their mem- 
Ories as pioneers in the educational field, as 
warriors on the bloodless battlefields that 





R. E. Laramy, 
Avpison L. Jones. 


marked the last half century of progressive 
educational movement in Pennsylvania, or as 
the quiet unobtrusive schoolmaster shaping 
the destiny of the procession of boys and girls 
passing through their classrooms. 

Jesse Newlin was born in Chester County, 
Pa., and received his education in the public 
schools and academies of that county. In 1 
he became teacher of mathematics in a normal 
school conducted by Supt. Kruson, of Schuyl- 
kill County, for the benefit of his teachers. In 
1863 he was elected to the superintendency, 
having previously filled the unexpired term of 
Mr. Kruson, who had resigned: For eighteen 
consecutive years he filled that office faithfully, 
and with great zeal, doing all in his power to 
elevate the standard of teachers and teaching. 

In 1881 he retired from the superintendency 
and became principal of a grammar school in 
Pottsville, where for more than a quarter of a 
century he labored as a faithful teacher. 
Honored and respected by pupils, parents and 
fellow-teachers. In 1908 failing health com- 
pelled him to retire after having devoted the 
energies of an active life to the cause we 
represent to-day. 

George W. Weiss was born in Bucks County, 
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Pa., January 25, 1844, of a German ancestry 
that settled in Pennsylvania about 1700. He 
began teaching at the age of 15 in a Bucks 
County school that had successfully disposed 
of five of his predecessors in a single term. 
By skillful use of brain and brawn he suc- 
ceeded, and established a reputation as a dis- 
ciplinarian. For ten years he taught some- 
what similar schools during the winter months 
and attended during vacations Dr. Horne’s 
Classical School at Quakertown, and Free- 
land’s Seminary (now Ursinus College) at 
Collegeville. He then entered Millersville 
State Normal School from which he was 
graduated in 1870. That year he became prin- 
cipal of schools at Port Carbon, where he re- 
mained until 1877, when he was called to the 
rincipalship of the Schuylkill Haven schools. 
n 1881 he was elected County Superintendent 
of Schuylkill county and served continuously 
for twenty-four years, retiring in 1905. He 
also served as a trustee of the Keystone 
State Normal School for a period of six 
years. He was an aggressively progressive 
school man, greatly interested in his schools, 
his teachers and particularly in the children of 
the schools. It is said that the suggestion of 
a director of his county Supt. Weiss instituted 
the first Directors’ Association ever formed in 
this Commonwealth. For about eight years 
he suffered from the effects of a fall in which 
several vertebre were dislocated and as a 
result of which he died November 20, 1911. 
But few days had passed after the adjourn- 
ment of the last meeting of this Association, 
when the tidings of the death of Dr. A. R. 
Byerly, “ Millersville’s Grand Old Man,” were 
heralded over the state. For two years more 
than half a century he had occupied the same 
ost at Millersville State Norma! School, and 
ad signed every one of the three thousand 
diplomas granted by that institution, thus prob- 
ably influencing to a greater or less degree, 
the lives of more Pennsylvania teachers than 
any other man. He was born in Westmore- 
land County, Pa., July 6, 1833, and received his 
early education in the district schools, and 
afterward spent a year at Jefferson College, at 
Canonsburg. He opened a subscription school 
in that county in 1850, and after teaching seven 
ears, entered what was then known as the 
ancaster County Normal School in 1857. In 
1858 he became a member of the faculty and 
remained a member until his death January 7, 
IQII, at the age of 77 years, 6 months and I 
day, with a record of sixty-one years of con- 
tinuous service as a teacher, a record that 
has seldom been surpassed. Dr. Byerly was of 
a retiring, unobtrusive disposition. The class 
room and the normal chapel were the scenes 


. of his daily work for a period much longer 


than the average life of man. In this work he 
was conscientious, painstaking and thorough, 
yet possessed of an abundance of the teacher’s 
cardinal virtue, patience. It was more partic- 
ularly his influence upon the religious life of 
the institution that thousands of Pennsylvania 
teachers so well remember, and so eagerly 
relate. The tributes paid to his memory at a 
memorial service in the normal school have 
had few parallels in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania teachers. Of him it could truly be 
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said, “ None knew him but to love him, none 
named him but to praise.” 

Dr. Jesse Hamor Michener was born at 
Oxford, Chester County, and received his 
early education in the public schools. After 
teaching a number of terms he entered Millers- 
ville State Normal School from which he was 
graduated in 1873. For a number of years 
thereafter he was an instructor in mathematics 
in that institution, then became principal of one 
of the smaller high schools of Schuylkill 
county. He was superintendent of schools at 
Ashland in the same county and from there 
entered the school system of Philadelphia. He 
soon became principal of the Hunter School, 
afterward supervising principal of the Martha 
Washington School, and upon the introduction 
of the District Superintendency in 1905, he 
was appointed District Superintendent. He 
occupied this position until the time of his 
death, Friday, December 22, 1911. On Tues- 
day while the members of the Association were 
gathering in this city for this meeting, friends 
and loved ones were following his mortal 
remains to their last earthly resting place, 
and his fidelity, industry, and integrity were 
being shown as worthy of imitation by those 
with whom he labored. 

Signed: J. F. Adams, H. S. Putnam, R. E. 
Laramy, Margaret McGuire, J. B. Gabrio. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS. 


Dr. Herrick now called for action on his 
proposed amendments to the Constitu‘ion 
and By-Laws. A vote was taken which 
resulted in the adoption of the amendments 
unanimously. The sections, as amended, 


are here given, with amendments in Italic © 


letter. 

Amendments to Constitution. 

Article V. Officers —tThe officers of this As- 
sociation shall be: A President; Vice-Presi- 
dents, consisting of the retiring President as 
First Vice-President, a Vice-President by elec- 
tion as Second Vice-President and the Presi- 
dents of the several departments; [a Record- 
ing Secretary and Corresponding or Field Sec- 
retary;] a Treasurer; an. Executive Commit- 
tee of five, consisting of the President, the 
First Vice-President and three elective mem- 
bers, exclusive of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who shall be a member 
ex-officio; five Trustees of the Wickersham 
Memorial Library, exclusive of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, who shall 
be a member ex-officio; three Trustees of the 
permanent fund of the Association, exclusive 
of the President of the Association, who shall 
be a member ex-officio, and three members 
of the Educational Council. 

Article VI, Sec. 2. The President and the 
Second Vice-President shall be elected for one 
year: the [Recording Secretary and Corre- 
sponding or Field Secretary] and the Treas- 
urer for three years beginning at the meeting 
after the summer meeting of 1910; the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, except the 
President and First Vice-President and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
shall be ex-officio members, for a term 0 
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three years; provided, that not more than one 
member of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected each year, unless to fill an unexpired 
term occasioned by a vacancy; five Trustees 
of the Wickersham Memorial Library, except 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who shall be ex-officio a member of said 
Board of Trustees, for a term of five years, 
except the first boards elected under the pro- 
visions of this article, one of whom shall be 
elected for one year, one for two years, one 
for three years, one for four years, and one 
for five years; three Trustees of the perma- 
nent fund for six years, provided, that at the 
meeting following the summer meeting of 
1910, one Trustee shall be elected for two 
years, one for four vears, and one for six 
years and thereafter one at each bi-ennial 
meeting for six years; three members of the 
Educational Council for a term of three years; 
provided, that not more than one member be 
elected each year except at the meeting follow- 
ing the summer meeting of 1910, when three 
members of said Council shall be elected, and 
they shall decide by lot who shall serve for 
one year, for two years, and for three years. 

Amendment to By-Laws: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a full and 
accurate report of the proceedings of the 
general meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee; prepare a list of the 
members of the Association; have charge of 
the volume of proceedings; collect and file all 
documents; prepare the proceedings of the 
general sessions and the department meetings 
for publication, and for this purpose shall em- 
ploy such assistance as the Executive Commit- 
tee may approve. He shall receive _a salary 
of twenty-five dollars a year. [The Executive 
Committee shall employ the services of a Cor- 
responding or Field Secretary, as may be con- 
sidcred most expedient, providing for the ex- 
penses of his office and paying him such sal- 
ary as may be necessary to make the work 
of the Association useful to the educational 
interest of the whole state, and to promote the 
professional welfare of the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania.] 


REPORT OF ENDORSING OFFICER, 


Prof. Wm. J. Caskey, endorsing officer, 
reported that 29 certificates had been pre- 
sented and 42 return portions of -round- 
trip tickets, making a total of 71. The 
agreement with the Trunk Line Traffic As- 
sociation was that 100 such tickets should 
be taken to assure the validation of cer- 
tificates. Hence no certificates were vali- 
dated, the twenty-five cents deposited for 
such validation being returned to holders 
of certificates, 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 


Prof. David S. Keck, treasurer, reports 
an enrollment of nearly 2,600 members at 
the Philadelphia meeting, from the returns 
thus far received by him. He has been un- 
able to make the usual written report giv- 
ing definite figures, because of illness, be- 
ing confined to his bed with a threatened 
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attack of pneumonia and under imperative 
orders from his physician for quiet and 
rest and avoidance of all risk at this time: 


President Robbins gave a pleasant in- 
troduction to the President Elect, Dr. Jf. 
George Becht, who responded in a few 
well-chosen words, assuring the Associa- 
tion of his desire to emulate his predecessor 
in the discharge of the duties of his office 
and bespeaking the hearty support of the 
whole body of teachers. 

There being no further business before 
the Association, the Convention adjourned 
to meet at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The list of members could not be pre- 
pared in time for this issue of The Journal, 
but will be given in a future number. 


_— 
Ai 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Unnber the new organization the sectional 
Boards in the city of Pittsburgh have gone 
out of existence, and a central Board of 
fifteen members assumes the duties and 
functions of the old central Board as well 
as of the sectional Boards. A new school 
district composed of Allegheny and Pitts- 
burgh came into existence on November 
15, 1911. Under the Code the services of 
both Supt. Morrow and Supt. Andrews are 
retained as assistant superintendents, whilst 
a new superintendent will be elected to 
direct the school affairs of Greater Pitts- 
burgh. At the organization of the new 
Board, David B. Oliver, Esq., was elected 
president, and George W. Gerwig was 
chosen secretary. Mr. Chas. Reisfar will 
be continued in a new capacity although 
we have not learned the name of the new 
position which he is to fill. For thirt 
years he has been officially connected wit 
the schools of Pittsburgh. So long a period 
of faithful and efficient service is deserving 
of special mention. The persons above 
named will all play an important part in 
putting the New Code into successful 
operation in Greater Pittsburgh. 


The School Directors’ Department of 
the State Educational Association will meet 
in the seventeenth annual convention in 
Assembly Hall, High School building, 
Harrisburg, Thursday and Friday, Febru- 
ary I and 2, 1912. The programme of 
this meeting has been prepared with a view 
of imparting information and inspiration 
to the school directors who may attend. 
The Executive Committee desires to enlist 
wide-spread interest in this meeting and, 
therefore, takes the liberty to ask of Super- 
intendents and School Directors that they 
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cause a notice of the meeting to be pub- 
lished in their local papers, that they use 
their influence to have delegates, elected 
by the school boards of their districts, to 
attend this meeting, and that the names of 
all delegates, with their post-office ad- 
dresses, be sent to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary as soon as the election is held. Ad- 
dress, Wm. M. Bowen, Corresponding 


Secretary, Chester, Pa, 


Dr. J. Georce Becut, who resigns the 
principalship of the Clarion State Normal 
School to accept the Secretaryship of the 
new State Board of Education was born in 
Montoursville, Pa. He received his early 
education in the borough schools of that 
place and at the Lycoming County Normal 
School. He graduated from Lafayette Col- 
lege in 1890, and he has taken graduate 
work in Harvard and Columbia Universi- 
ties. At the age of fifteen he began his 
teaching career in the rural schoo's of 
Lycoming county. After leaving college, 
he was made assistant principal of the 
Lycoming County Normal School and the 
following year he was made its principal. 
In 1893, he was unanimously elected County 
Superintendent of the Lycoming county 
schools. He was re-elected for three suc- 
cessive terms, being the only one in the 
educational history of that county to be 
honored with a fourth term. In 1903, he 
resigned the superintendency to become 
head of the Department of Psychology end 
Pedagogy of the West Chester Normal 
School. After teaching here for one year, 
he was unanimously elected to the principa'- 
ship of the Clarion State Normal School. 
Under his adminstration the school has had 
a marvelous growth. In 1905, his first 
year, there were sixty-two students pre- 
sented to the State Board of Examiners and 
in 1911 four hundred and fifty. During the 
period he has been at the head of the in- 
stitution, all the buildings have been prac- 
tically remodeled, a new dormi‘ory, costing 
$75,000, has been built and the school is 
generally recognized as standing for thor- 
ough and honest work. 


Grorce W. Wess, who for twenty-four 
years filled the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Schuylkill county, died at his 
home in Schuylkill Haven, after a pro- 
‘ longed illness of several years. He was 
born January. 25, 1844, at Milford Square, 


Bucks county, where he spent his bovhood | 
He attended Freeland Seminary, | 
now Ursinus College, for two years, and | 


days. 


was graduated with high honors from the 
Millersville State Normal School in 1870. 


He located at Port Carbon immediately | 


after graduation. He had charge of the 
public schools there from 1870 to 1877. 
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He then removed to Schuylkill Haven, 
where he had charge of the schools until 
1881, when he was elected County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, a position he filed with 
success for eight successive terms. 

He was a prominent figure at meetings of 
the State Teachers Association, and wielded 
a wide influence in educational circles. He 
sent his sons through Yale University and 
prepared them for honorable and useful 
lives in the educational world. All who 
knew him admired his native vigor, his 
fidelity to his friends and his faithfulness 
in the discharge of every duty. 


THREE expert assistants for the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction have been named 
by Superintendent Schaeffer. They will 
assist in the supervision of various branches 
of education, the appointments having been 
provided for in the new school code. They 
are as follows: For Agricultural Education, 
L. H. Dennis, instructor at State College, 
former principal of Sunbury High School. 
For Industrial Education, Millard B. King, 
principal of high school at Wayne, gra ‘uate 
of engineering department of State College. 
For Drawing, Miss Rose M. Fetterolf, 
Wilkes-Barre high school, graduate of 
B'oomsburg Normal School and Pratt In- 
stitute. 


Mr. W. B. Schaadt, of Fullerton, Pa., 
writes January 4th: “I was a school di- 
rector for six years, during which I read 
The School Journal, and always found it 
of benefit. Now that I am out of the 
Board I miss it and wish you to continue 
it to my address for 1912. Enclosed find 
price of subscription, as I do not want to 
be without it.” 


“There is another man I know who, too, 
is but a ghost of his former real self. A 
profound student of the origin of govern- 
ment, of the rise and growth of the con- 
stitution, of the blessedness of an untram- 
meled franchise, he fought at every oppor- 
tunity every infringement of it, every 
menace to the people’s liberties, everything 
that, even in the remotest degree, resem- 
bled a corruption of citizenship or a mal- 
feasance of office. His splendid attain- 
ments could not but be recognized. His 
services were widely sought. Soon leaders 
of corruptionists found their way to him. 
The business they offered was luring be- 
cause profitable, and he fell. As Faust 
sold his soul to the devil for the gratifica- 
tion of sensuous lust, so did he sell his 
for the sake of gain. Idealism, enthusiasm, 
patriotism vanished. His real self pef- 


| ished, and a ghost simulating him has taken 


his place, a ghost that defends gangsters, 
hobnobs with corruptionists, aids them in 
robbing the people of just rights.” 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Members of the Senate and the 

House of Representatives: 

GENTLEMEN: This is a year of transition. 
In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the former 
school boards went out of office on the 
second Monday of November; in the other 
school districts on the first Monday of De- 
cember. It is too early to measure the 
effect of the new School Code upon the 
eficiency of the schools. It cannot be 
claimed that any legislation is perfect. 
Nevertheless, it would be premature to 
suggest changes or amendments to the Code 
before its provisions have been tested upon 
the touch-stone of experience. 

The power of taxation for school pur- 
poses, although somewhat enlarged by the 
Code, remains, and ought to remain, under 
the control of a majority of the voters. 
Good schools are not cheap. They cost 
mcney and their efficiency is limited by the 
ability and willingness of the property- 
holders to pay tax for school purposes. It 
is one of the limitations of popular govern- 
ment that the schools cannot be made 
better than the people wish them to be. 
The legislation of last winter can be made 
to bear fruit, in so far as the Code is sup- 
ported by public opinion. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The members of the Educational Com- 
mission that framed the Code were ap- 
pointed as the members of the State Board 
of Education. They met for organization 
on July 11, 1911. The position of perma- 
nent Secretary was, at a subsequent meet- 
ing, tendered to Principal J. George Becht, 
of the Clarion State Normal School. He 
has accepted and it is expected that he 
will enter upon his duties in the month of 
anuary, 1912, Mr. B. F. Willis, of York, 
'a., was temporarily employed as consult- 
ing architect for the purpose of making 
suggestions and criticisms upon the plans 
of school buildings submitted to the State 
Board. 

Since no suitable rooms could at this 
time be found in the State Capitol, a suite 
of rooms was rented in the Telegraph 
Building. 

NEW BUREAUS. 


The Legislature created a Bureau of 
Medical Education and: Licensure in con- 
nection with the Department of Public In- 
struction. The members of this Bureau 
Met for organization on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 12, 1911. John M. Baldy, M. D., of 





Philadelphia, was elected President, and 
Nathan C. Schaeffer was made Secretary 
and Treasurer. This Bureau takes the 
place of the Medical Council and the three 
Examining Boards which pass out of exist- 
ence on the first day of January, 1912. 

The Legislature also provided for the 
creation of a Bureau of Professional Edu- 
cation in connection with the Department 
of Public Instruction. It was organized by 
the appointment of Professor John Loman 
who had served as examiner under the 
Medical Council, and by the addition of A. 
Davis Jackson, formerly of Girard College, 
and Harry M. Shafer, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, as examiners and 
school visitors. The certificates of pre- 
liminary education are issued from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Harris- 
burg, but representatives of the Bureau can 
be seen and consulted at Room 422 of the 
Perry Building, 16th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, and at 152 Robinson Street, 
Pittsburgh. This brings Pennsylvania in 
line with the other States which by author- 
ity of law vest in the School Department 
the power of passing upon the preliminary 
education of students of medicine, dentist 
and pharmacy. The Bureau will, throug 
its representatives, visit the city high 
schools and other schools of equal grade 
for the purpose of making an accredited list 
of secondary schools from which credentials 
will be accepted by the Boards of Ex- 
aminers in medicine, dentistry and phar- 
macy. Wisely administered, such a Bureau 
will greatly stimulate the teaching and in 
other ways increase the efficiency of our 
secondary schools. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The number of vocations which aspire 
to the rank of professions is yearly increas- 
ing. Admission to the special courses 
which lead to those vocations is based upon 
more or less of high school training. Chil- 
dren born of foreign parents realize the 
advantages thus placed within their reach. 
Many of them study with a zeal and 
earnestness which will make them winning 
competitors alongside of American vouth 
who waste their time at social functions 
and in the gratification of self instead of 
practicing the self-denial which lies at the 
foundation of all true success. 

The Code further strengthens the School 
Department by providing for the addition 
of two High School Inspectors and for 
the appointment of Expert Assistants in 
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' Drawing, Agricultural Education and In- 


dustrial Education. The faithful and effi- 
cient helpers of the Department were re- 
tained under the new organization. For 
convenience of reference, and as a matter 
of historic interest, the present organiza- 
tion of the Department is given at the end 
of this volume. 


BETTER SCHOOL HOUSES, 


A campaign for better school houses is 
needed. The cities are erecting school 
buildings which, in point of heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, sanitation, seating and gen- 
eral comfort, surpass the average home in 
the best communities. But in the remote 
rural districts where population is station- 
ary, if not diminishing, the school houses 
are gradually deteriorating. Adequate re- 
pairs are seldom made and still more 
seldom are the old school houses replaced 
by modern structures. 

The decay of rural life is an alarming 
symptom. The effort to create an interest 
in the rural schools of outlying districts is 
one of the most necessary and commend- 
able steps forward that can be made. If 
some financial assistance could be furn'shed 
toward the building of school houses in 
remote districts, the encouragement thus 
given would, in no long time, beget a pride 
evervwhere in the school house and its sur- 
roundings. 

DIFFICULTIES, 


‘Many of the difficulties encountered in 
this year of transition will vanish as soon 
as the school directors and the teachers 
become familiar with the Code. Attention 
cannot be drawn too frequently to Section 
506 of the Code which specifies that bonds 
shall be issued only at the time of assessing 
and levying the annual school taxes, 
School boards which took action, without 
regard to this new provision, were sur- 
prised and disappointed to find that the 
school bonds which they tried to issue were 
not negotiable upon the market. 

Attention shou'd also be drawn to the 
fact that the provisions of our State Con- 
stitution were not reenacted in the School 
Code, and that the increase of the indebted- 
ness of any school district beyond two per 
centum of the assessed valuation must be 
referred to a vote of the citizens, by a 
. provision of the State Constitution which it 
was not necessary to reenact in the School 
Code. 

The enactment of the school legislation 
of last winter is only one of the signs of 
the progress which our school system is 
making. Our system of teachers’ institutes 
and directors’ conventions, our plan of fur- 
nishing free text-books and supplies, our 
unit of school administration, our laws 
regulating the minimum salary of teachers 
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all over the State, and our policy of en- 
couraging local initiative along educational 
lines have won the commendation of educa- 
tors in other States. The growth in the en- 
rollment of our high schools is especially 
encouraging. The total enrollment in the 
high schools of townships and boroughs 
was 43.240. Of these 18,366 were in high 
schools of the first grade (those having a 
four years’ course), 13,710 in high schools 
of the second grade (those having a three 
years’ course) and 11,164 in high schools 
of the third grade (those having a two 
years’ course). The growth in the high 
school attendance of our cities has been so 
rapid that buildings which were supposed 
to be amply large for years to come are 
now crowded and the school directors must 
make plans for increased accommodations. 

Although our State Normal Schools are 
crowded to their maximum capacity, it has 
been impossible to get trained teachers for 
all our schools. As a consequence, so- 
called summer normal schools have been 
started through private initiative and 
patronized by those who had an examina- 
tion to face. During the past year one 
hundred and eighty of these private schools 
having three hundred and fourteen in- 
structors and an average term of eight 
weeks, and charging one dollar per week 
for tuition, were attended by seven thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-nine pupils, of 
whom over three thousand received licenses 
to teach. For a year or two, young people 
grow intellectually and sometimes profes- 
sionally in these schools, but, if at the end 
of that time the young teacher does not get 
into the tonic atmosphere of schools with 
a longer term and better equipment, the 
process of starvation begins and sooner or 
later the individual reaches the dead line. 
Under the new Code teachers of this type 
must quit at the end of five years. Our 
county superintendents should everywhere 
encourage young teachers to advance in 
their studies until they obtain State cer- 
tificates, either by examination or by 
graduation from a college or a State normal 
school. The most efficient and enthusiastic 
teachers in a summer normal school cannot 
hope to give in six or eight weeks the train- 
ing and discipline of a standard four years’ 
course in a high school or a State normal 
school. 

Tables showing the number and location 
by counties of these summer normal schools 
and of the high schools are given for refer- 
ence and comparison in the annual volume 
issued from this department. 


OPEN AIR SCHOOLS AND MEDICAL 
INSPECTION, 


On the basis of special investigations in 
Boston and New York, it is estimated that 
there are nearly a million school children 
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in the United States to-day who will prob- 
ably die of tuberculosis before they have 
reached the age of eighteen years and that 
one-half, if not three-fourths of this sick- 
ress could be prevented. For such children 
open-air schools are needed. The best 
things for a tuberculous child are a 
nourishing diet and the open air. To con- 
fine it in the ordinary school room is to 
hasten its death, and to expose other chil- 
dren to the infection. It is encouraging to 
note that Philadelphia and Harrisburg have 
made provision for open-air schools and 
that other cities are earnestly considering 
the problem. 

It was hoped that by providing free med- 
ical inspection in school districts of the 
fourth class all our children might get the 
benefits of such inspection during the cur- 
rent school year. But a campaign against 
medical inspection was inaugurated by the 
League for Medical Freedom ana as a con- 
sequence a large number of school boards 
passed resolutions against such inspection 
under Sections 1501 and 1503 of the Code. 
Only the children of about six hundred 
districts will get this kind of attention by 
reason of adverse action on the part of 
school boards. It is believed that in these 
districts the advantages of medical inspec- 
tion can be so effectively demonstrated 
as to lead other districts to see and desire 
its beneficial results. The unselfish service 
which physicians and dentists are render- 
ing—in some instances free of charge— 
. deserves recognition and commendation by 
a grateful public. Let those who are dis- 
posed to cavil, visit Harrisburg, Reading, 
Jeannette and other places that might be 
named, and their criticisms will cease. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Drawing is the language of the eye. It 
is more universally understood than any 
spoken language. It lies at the foundation 
of most of the industries which make a 
nation wealthy and prosperous. The in- 
troduction of instruction in drawing should 
be urged in every school district of the 
Commonwealth. 

Man must eat to live. 


Without enough 
to eat, the race becomes dwarfed and weak. 
Than farming there is no occupation which 
should be more carefully and continuously 
encouraged by our State and National Gov- 


ernments. Whilst it is the primary func- 
tion of the school to make the workman a 
better man, it should also strive to make the 
man a better workman by teaching him the 
things which every workman should know, 
and by imparting, as far as possible, the 
knowledge which is directly serviceable in 
the future occupation of the individual. 
Ability to read, write and reckon, to consult 
a map and grasp a route of travel, to cast 
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an intelligent vote—intelligent because 
based upon a knowledge of the genesis and 
history of our free institutions, and above 
all to enjoy the things of the mind and the 
higher life—this ability should be acquired 
by every child who attends the public 
schools. In addition everything should be 
done to develop ability to earn a livelihood 
and to beget the integrity which makes the 
youth a safe and useful member of society. 
From this point of view agricultural and in- 
dustrial education loom up large and im- 
pressive as legitimate functions of the 
school of the future. 

Thus far, very little that is specific has 
been done for the education of the miners 
in our anthracite and bituminous coal 
regions. Private enterprise has done some- 
thing through correspondence schools and 
mining institutes. The effort has been 
made to teach the foreigner and his chil- 
dren how to read, write, speak and under- 
stand the English language so that acci- 
dents, due to the misunderstanding of 
orders, may be prevented. Ventilation and 
other things that bear upon mining have 
been taught so that the safety and well- 
being of the miner may be promoted. Here 
is a field which the public schools should 
enter in the hope that as much may be done 
for the mining industry as is done for the 
other vocations which our industrial classes 
are pursuing. 

RETROSPECT. 


In thinking of the last twenty years, 
Pennsylvanians can feel a just pride in the 
progress which our public schools have 
made. Suffice it to say that when one 
thinks of the last two decades as the period 
of our educational history in which college 
diplomas were for the first time recognized 
in the issuing of teachers’ certificates, in 
which text-books and supplies have been 
furnished free to all the pupils of our 
public schools, in which compulsory attend- 
ance laws were first enacted and enforced, 
giving every child schooling up to the age 
of fourteen years, in which the number. of 
high schools has risen from one hundred 
and twentv-three to nearly a thousand, in 
which minimum salary laws have resulted 
in giving the teachers in the remotest dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania better pay than thou- 
sands of teachers in New England are 
receiving.—a period in which tuition has 
been made free at our State normal schools 
and the course of study lengthened to four 
years,—a period in which a new School 
Code has been enacted, a Bureau of Pro- 
fessional Education has been established 
and a Bureau of Medical Education and 
Licensure has been created in connection 
with the Department of Public Instruction, 
a period in which the standard of pre- 
liminary education for the study of law, 
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mecicine, dentistry and pharmacy has been 
raised to a high school education followed 
by three years of professiona' study in the 
case of lawyers and dentists and by four 
years of such study in the case of doctors— 
a period in which all over the Common- 
wealth palatial edifices for school purposes 
have been erected, excelling, in point of 
heating, lighting, venti'ation, sanitation, 
seating and general comfort, the average 
homes in our most advanced communities— 
a period in which the State Legislature has 
appropriated for school purposes more than 
one hundred and fifty million dollars as 
over against less than fifty for all the pre- 
ceding vears—when one thinks of these 
things, his emoticns may well overflow in 
the words of Anchises (Aeneid I, 203) 
“Forsan et baec olim meminisse juvabit.” 
All of which is 
Respectfully submitted, 


$6,950,580.72 


$312,500.00 


NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 

5, IQIt, Including Philadelphia. 
Number of schools 35,084 
Number of female teachers.... 28,136 

per month 
$47.98 
Average length of school term 
Average number of pupils in 
ing, renting, etc. ..... ere $8.794,578.97 
Cost of school supplies other 
$1,072,188.13 
Fuel, contingencies, fees cf o 
Regular appropriation to com- 
Appropriation for free tuition 
ing June 5, 1911 

Se : $137,500.00 

Appropriation for borough high 
$137,500.00 
intendents’ salaries 


Superintendent of Pubic Instruction. 
HarrispurG, December 15, 1911. 
Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending June 
Number of school districts in 
the State biereia 2,599 
Number of superintendents .... 171 
Number of male teachers 8,044 
Whole number of teachers .... 36,180 
Average salary of male teachers 
$64.24 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers per month 
in months s 8.52 
Whole number of pupils 1,286,273 
daily attendance 1,028,290 
Cost of school houses, build- 
Teachers’ wages - $20.241,.715.69 
Cost of school text books $858,671.89 
than text books, including 
maps, globes, etc. ........... 
lectors and ‘other expenses... a 
Tota: expenditures 137,047.37 
mon schools for the school 
year ending June 5, I9I1.... 
of students in State Normal 
: Schools for school year end- 
Appropriation for township high 
schools 
schools 
Appropriation for county super- 
$115,000.00 
Estimated value of school prop- 
$103,302,767.38 
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Items Compared with rage of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 6, 1910, Philadel- 
phia Included. 


Increase in number of districts 
Increase in number of schools. 
Increase in number of male 

teachers 41 
Increase in number of female 

teachers 
Increase in salary of male teach- 

ers, per month 81 
Increase in salary of female 

teachers, per month .51 
Increase in length of eas 

term 03 
Increase in number ‘of pupils.. 3.308 
Increase in teachers’ wages ... $587,397.22 
Decrease in cost of building, 

purchasing & renting $397,093.98 
Increase in cost of fuel, con- 

tingencies, fees of collectors 

and other expenses ......... $1,872,103.41 


Condition of System, not Including Phila- 
delphia, with Comparisons. 
Number of districts ........ or 
TMBTCASE a5. 5 6:6:0:5:0'0:0-0 ere's ee 
Number of schools 
Increase 


‘Number of pupils ....... Setiste 


Decrease 

Average daily attendance 
Increase 

Per cent. of attendance .. 
Increase . 

Average length of school term 

in months ...... Sater pte aie ee 

UMOTEARE: 5 5: 5 soe sia’ arciess a 

Number of male teachers 
Decrease 

Number of female teachers... 
Increase 

Whole number of teachers ... 


Average salary of male teachers 
‘er mont 
Increase 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers per month 
Increase 
Cost of school supplies, other 
than text books 
Increase 
Teachers’ Wages 
Increase $803,465.86 
Fuel and contingencies, fees of 
collectors, etc. . 


$10,275,352.89 
Increase 


$1,415. 785. 2 
he 71 89 
7,590.56 
Purchasing, building, repairing 
houses, renting $6 525,256.61 
Increace $531. 370.10 
Total expenditures $. 45 65,727.34 
Increase a8 19,765.25 
Average number of mills levied 
for school purposes ...... 5 6.89 
Decrease 25 
Average number of mills levied 
for building purposes = 
Decrease 
Amount of tax levied 


$22,172,202. <s 
Increase ......... inane 


$1,152,284.90 
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Philadelphia. 


Number of schools ........... 

Number of male teachers... .. 

Number of female teachers ... 

Average salary of male teach- 
ers, per month 

Average salary of female teach- 
ers, per month 

Number of pupils in school at 
end of year 

Average attendance 

Teachers’ wares 

Cost uf grounds, renting and re- 
pairing buildings, 

Fuel and contingencies, fees of 
collectors and all other ex- 
penses 

Total expenditures ............ 

Estimated value of 
property .......eeeeee 


4,662 

502 

4,160 
$160.00 

$80 09 
179,490 

155 815 
$4,148,113.79 
$2,269,322.36 


$892,139.80 
$7,571,920.03 





EXPENSES OF DELEGATES. 


DELEGATES TO DIRECTORS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Can the expenses of the delegates to the 
State Directors Association be paid out of 
the funds of the County Directors Conven- 
tion? Section 805 provides that “the 
officers of the School Directors Association 
in each county shall act as an executive 
committee, and as such shall prepare and 
publish in advance a suitable program and 
order of business for the next annual con- 
vention, securing suitable speakers or 
lecturers and other means of instructing 
. the school directors present.” It is essen- 
tial that the County Association should be 
informed of the proceedings and resolutions 
adopted at the State Directors Convention 
and the delegates to said convention are 
always placed upon the county program for 
the purpose of making a report upon the 
State Convention. Being thus placed as 
speakers upon the program, their expenses 
can undoubtedly be defrayed out of the 
funds which the Code places at the disposal 
of the County Directors Association. 
NatHan C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


— 
—> 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 





PERMANENT STATE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 


Section 1311 of the School Code provides 
that all teachers who have been holding pro- 
fessional certificates for two years or longer 
and who have certificates of good moral char- 
acter and success in teaching from their 
Proper superintendents and board of directors 
for two school terms, are eligible as candi- 
dates for permanent state certificates. 

The following branches are required: Spell- 
ing, reading, writing, physiology and hygiene, 
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geography, English grammar, arithmetic, ele- 
mentary algebra, history of the United States 
and Pennsylvania, civil government, methods 
of teaching, vocal music, drawing, English 
literature, plane geometry, general history, 
physical geography, elementary botany, ele- 
mentary zoology, elementary physics, and four 
approved books on pedagogy. 

Applicants may be examined in a part of 
these branches at one examination and in the 
remainder of them at one or two subsequent 
examinations as follows: Preliminary branches 
—spelling, reading, writing, physiology and 
hygiene, geography, English grammar, arith- 
metic, elementary algebra, history of the 
United States and Pennsylvania, civil govern- 
ment, including State and local government, 
school management and methods of teaching 
and one approved book on pedagogy. 

Final branches—first group—vocal music, 
drawing, physical geography, elementary 
botany, plane geometry and one approved 
book on pedagogy. 

Final branches—second group—elementary 
zoology, general history, elementary physics, 
English literature and two approved books on 
pedagogy. 

Applicants may be examined in all the re- 
quired branches at one and the same examina- 
tion. They shall not be examined more than 
once each year in all or any one of these divi- 
sions of branches. 

Places and dates for holding examinations 
are as follows: 

1st District, Erie county at Erie, second 
Thursday and the day following, in June. 

2nd, Mercer and Lawrence, counties at 
Greenville, first Thursday and the day fol- 
lowing, in August. 

3rd, Washington and Greene counties at 
Washington, second Thursday and the day 
following, in June. 

4th, Beaver county at Beaver, first Thursday 
and the day following, in August. 

sth, Allegheny county at Pittsburgh, first 
Thursday and the day following, in August. 

6th, Warren and Forest counties, at Warren, 
first Thursday and the day following, in April. 

7th, Crawford and Venango counties at 
Franklin, second Thursday and the day follow- 
ing, in June. 

8th, Butler and Armstrong counties at Kit- 
tanning, first Thursday and the day following, 
in April. 

oth, Westmoreland, Fayette and Indiana 
counties at Greensburg, second Thursday and 
the day following, in June. 

toth, Clarion, Jefferson and Clearfield coun- 
ties at Brookville, first Thursday and the day 
following, in April. 

11th, McKean, Elk, Potter and Cameron at 
Emporium, first Thursday and the day follow- 
ing, in August. 

12th, Cambria and Blair counties, at Altoona, 
first Thursday and the day following, in 
August. 

13th, Somerset county at Somerset, first 
Thursday and the day following, in June. 

14th, Tioga, Clinton, Centre and Lycoming 
Counties, at Williamsport, first Thursday and 
the day following, in August. 

15th, Bedford, Mifflin, Juniata and Hunting- 
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don Counties, at Huntingdon, first Thursday 
and the day following in August. 

16th, Fulton and Franklin counties, at 
Chambersburg, first Thursday and the day 
following, in August. 

17th, Bradford and Sullivan counties, at 
Towanda, first Thursday and the day follow- 
ing, in April. 

18th, Union, Snyder, Northumberland and 
Montour counties, at Sunbury, second Thurs- 
day and the day following, in June. 

19th, Cumberland, Perry, Lebanon and Dau- 
phin counties at Harrisburg, first Thursday 
and the day following, in August. 

20th, Adams, Lancaster and York counties, 
at York, second Thursday and the day fol- 
lowing, in June. 

21st, Lackawanna, Pike, Susquehanna and 
Wayne counties, at Scranton, second Thurs- 
day and the day following, in June. 

22nd, Carbon, Columbia, Luzerne and Wyo- 
ming counties, at Wilkes-Barre, first Thurs- 
day and the day following, in August. 

23rd, Berks and Schuylkill counties, at Read- 
ing, second Thursday and the day following, 
in June. 

24th, Monroe, Northampton and Lehigh 
counties, at Easton, first Thursday and the day 
following, in April. 

25th, Bucks and Montgomery counties, at 
Norristown, second Thursday and the day fol- 
lowing, in June. 

26th, Chester, Delaware and Philadelphia 
counties, at Philadelphia, first Thursday and 
the day following, in August. 

Applicants should be examined in the dis- 
trict in which they reside but they may be 
examined in any other district if they first 
obtain the consent of the Secretary of the 
Board of Examiners in that district. All ap- 
plicants shall give the secretary of the Board 
of Examiners at least ten days’ notice prior 
to the date of the examination. Eligible can- 
didates for or holders of Permanent State 
Certificates and also holders of County 
Permanent Certificates may be examined in 
any additional branches, 

No applicant can be admitted to the exami- 
nation who has not presented a valid profes- 
sional certificate and an application properly 
signed by the proper board and the superin- 
tendent. Every part of the application blank 
must be properly filled before submitted to the 
Department of Public Instruction. A_ valid 
professional certificate must accompany every 
application. Applicants who have passed the 
examination in the preliminary branches or in 
the first group of the final branches or in 
both, must present a statement from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, setting forth 
that they have passed the examination in these 
branches before they can be admitted to an 
. examination in the remainder of the required 
branches. A health certificate and also a valid 
professional certificate must be submitted 
when the examination is taken in the entire 
required list of branches or in the final group 
of branches. 

Each application approved must be dated and 
signed by a majority of the members of the 
Board of Examiners. The names and appli- 
— should be arranged in alphabetical 
order. 
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The questions must be answered immediately 
and in the presence of the Board of Exam- 
iners. All examination questions should re- 
main in the hands of the members of the 
Board of Examiners until submitted to the 
class. Applicants shall not occupy adjacent 
desks or tables during an examination. For 
the sake of the applicant every appearance of 
evil must be scrupuously avoided. All manu- 
scripts must be in ink and written on one side 
of the paper only. The manuscripts sent to 
the Department shall be carefully marked giv- 
ing the per cent. grade in each subject and 
arranged alphabetically. A complete list of 
the questions used must accompany the manu- 
scripts. 

No applicant should be recommended for a 
State Permanent Certificate who has not 
passed a satisfactory examination in the re- 
quired branches. No additional branches 
should be recommended, unless a satisfactory 
grade has been made in them. 

It is illegal for any member of the Examin- 
ing Board to “coach” applicants for the ex- 
amination. Examining Boards will be ap- 
pointed to conduct these examinations. 

The selection of the required four books on 
pedagogy may be made from the following list, 
namely, Hamilton’s Recitation, Kemp’s History 
of Education, White’s Elements of Pedagogy, 
Bryan’s The Basis of Practical Teaching, 
Kern’s Among Country Schools, Coulter’s 
Practical Nature Study and Elementary Agri- 
culture, Allen’s Civics and Health, James’ 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology, Chancellor’s 
Our Schools, Their Administration and Super- 
vision, Dutton’s School Management, The 
Teaching of English by Professors Carpenter, 
Baker & Scott, Young’s Teaching of Mathe- 
matics. 

NatHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


_— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Biamr.—Supt. Davis: My visits to the rural 
schools show many improvements in the ap- 
pearance of buildings, grounds and appoint- 
ments. Some however are still lagging be- 
hind. Will the new State Board stir them up? 
Let us hope so. 

Crawrorp.—Supt. Blair: A meeting of the 
principals and high school teachers of the 
county was held in Meadville. About twenty- 
five representatives were present from our 
thirty high schools. Some important topics 
were discussed and plans were made for a per- 
manent organization. ‘ 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: The attendance is 
unusually good this fall. Teachers and pupils 
seem deeply in earnest. Wood district has just 
completed a two-room building. They had 93 
pupils representing four nationalities, speaking 
four tongues in one school. Conditions wi 
now be better. The election of new directors 
excited much interest. 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: Monthly 
teachers’ meetings are held in all the larsest 
boroughs and reports are sent to me. The 
work is based on the Teachers’ Reading 
Course: Colgrove’s The Teacher and the 
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School, Groff and Mayne’s First Principles of 
Agriculture, and Educational Foundations. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Wills: A good educational 
meeting was held at Mt. Hope school in 
Wayne township. A fine flag was presented to 
the Belleville schools by the P. O. S. of A. 
For the first time in many years every teacher 
in the county was present at the annual insti- 
tute—good results of school code. A pupils 
spelling contest was held during the institute. 
Five high school pupils spelled 125 difficult 
words without missing one; and one pupil 
below the high school had the same record. 

Potrer.—Supt. Welfling: The disaster at 
Austin cast a gloom over the whole county. 
All the teachers escaped with their lives. The 
school buildings being on a hill were not 
damaged. But as the fatal accident occurred 
on a Saturday, the number of pupils lost is 
large. The schools were re-opened with an 
enrollment of 240. The Cottage school in Port- 
age township was destroyed. The pupils are 
attending the Sylvania school. The Batavia 
system is employed, with the help of the 
Portage teachers. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: The teachers 
using the state course of study have made 
much improvement in their schools. We can 
now boast of two women school directors— 
both in Lewisburg. They are well prepared 
for their duties, having served as teachers. 
The teachers’ association had a_ successful 


meeting in Lewisburg. 
ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: The first of a 


series of institutes—comprising the towns of 
Olyphant, Jessup and Archbald—was held in 
Olyphant and was attended by teachers from 
Throop, Dickson City, and Blakely. It was a 
good meeting. 

CaruisLe.—Supt. Wagner: For many years 
our board has been composed of eight direct- 
ors. One of the present directors declining 
further election, both political parties nomi- 
nated the other seven members of the old 
board and they have been elected for the sev- 
eral terms provided for by the new Code. We 
thus start our work under the new Code with 
a non-partisan board. Our local politicians 
deserve high praise for their broad-minded 
action and combined effort in placing the office 
of school director above party competition. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.).— 
Supt. Cleaver: A separate room in the high 
school has been fitted up for work in domestic 
art. An elective course in advanced needle- 
work and millinery has been added to the 
work in this department and will be open to 
girls in the Junior year. 

CHARLEROI.—Supt. Pentz: Two kinds of fire 
drill are being practiced: the one is a rapid 
drill in which the pupils do not wait for wraps; 
the other enables pupils to secure their wraps 
before leaving the building. There is a sepa- 
rate fire alarm for each drill. These drills 
will be conducted regularly throughout the 
winter. 

Corry.—Supt. Cross: At the opening of this 
year we started the cooking department, as a 
tegular feature of our curriculum. A full 
equipment for the purpose was installed at the 
expense of the board during the summer. 

Harrispurc.—Supt. Downes: We dedicated 
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three new school buildings, one of which is our 
technical high school. These events were at- 
tended with much interest on the part of our 
people. The dedicatory exercises of the tech- 
nical high school were dignified by the pres- 
ence of Governor Tener and other notable 
speakers and officials. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: Five members of 
the old board and two new men were elected 
Nov. 7, to the new board. The result seems 
to give general satisfaction. The board will 
remain progressive. Prof. D. M. Brungard 
died Nov. 1, 1911.. He spent approximately 
45 years in the teaching profession. He was 
County Superintendent of Clinton County 
schools for six years and was an instructor 
in the Central State Normal School for ten 
years. For the last eight years he has been 
principal of the First Ward schools, Lock 
Haven. His place has not yet been perma- 
nently filled. The Parent-Teacher circles are 
showing much interest. The State Field Sec- 
retary spent a day in the city recently. We 
refer to Miss Cynthia Dozier. Her work was 
very inspiring. Parents’ day brought out a 
fair number of visitors to the schools. The 
county institute was attended, as usual, by all 
our teachers. 

Mananoy Twe. (Schuylkill Co.).—Supt. 
Noonan: Our new school board consists of the 
six members of the old board, all of whom 
were re-elected by a unanimous vote, and Mr. 
Geo. Bennett, a progressive young man. All 
the old officers were re-elected. 

New BricHton.—Supt. Atwell: Thirty-four 
abnormal and retarded pupils are receiving 
special instruction from Miss Margaret Mc- 
Comb, one of the best teachers in the county. 
While this work is almost in its infancy we 
think it is the only way to reach this class of 
pupils and we are looking for good results. 

RocHester.—Supt. Taft: Two of the three 
school buildings of the city have been com- 
pletely redecorated in the interior. A large 
cast of the Victory of Samothrace has been 
placed in the high school assembly room; also 
two new sets of Encyclopedie, the Nelson 
Loose Leaf and the Universal, have been pre- 
sented to the high school. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: The following 
subjects have been adopted for our teachers 
meetings this term: Physical Instruction and 
Training; Intellectual Instruction and Train- 
ing; Moral Instruction and Training; Social 
Instruction and Training. |Munsterberg’s 
Psychology and the Teacher will be the basis 
for professional reading. 

TiTusvILLE.—Supt. Pease: By action of the 
Board a separate teachers’ institute will be 
held by our teachers on ten half-days. 

Tyrone.—Supt. Fleck: Our new high school 
building is a beautiful structure, modern and 
complete in all its appointments—a great credit 
to the educational spirit of the town. The ex- 
terior is of iron-spot brick of an orange tin 
with brown stone trimmings. It is fire proo 
throuchout; has eight class rooms, an audi- 
torium, office, library and manual training 
apartment. The Good Will Council, J. O. W. 
A. M., presented the school with a handsome 
Bible and a beautiful flag. 
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1. Our youth-ful hearts for learn-ing burn; A- way, a-way toschool; To sci-ence now our 
2. Be- hold a hap- py band ap- pears; A- way, a-way toschool; Theshout of joy now 
3. No more weroam in i-dle play; A- way, a-way toschool; In stu-dy now we 
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steps we turn; A - way, a-way to school. We _ turn from home and all itscharms, And 
fills our ears; A - way, a-way to school. Our voi-ces ring in mus - ic sweet, When 
spend the day; A - way, a-way to school, U - ni-ted in a peace-ful band, We’re 


cen eC dO. f 
leave our pa-rents’ lov -ing arms; 
with our friends in school we meet; , Away to school, a - way to school, A-way, a-way to school. 
join’d in heart, we’re join’d in hand; 





MUSIC EVERYWHERE. 
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1, Mu- sic in the val-ley, Mu-sic on the hill, Mu-sic in the woodland, Musicin the rill; 
2. Mu-sic by the fire-side, Mu-sic in the hall, Mu-sic in theschovul-room, Music for us all ; 
3. Sing with joyful voi- ces, Friends and lov’d ones dear, Let no jarring discord Ev - er en-ter here; 















































Mu-sic on the mountain, Music in the air, Mu-sic in the true heart, Music ev-’rywhere. 
Mu-sic in our sor-row, Music in our care, Mu-sic in ourglad-ness, Music ev-’rywhere. 
Join thehappy cho-rus Of all na-ture fair, Swell the glorious an-them, Music ev-’rywhere. 











